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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Gas Inquiry Points. 


Tue inquiry into the financial hardships that war conditions 
have imposed upon the holders of gas capital was continued 
last week ; and, as the Committee sat yesterday, there isa 
good chance, so the prophets say, of reaching the end of the 
evidence about the middle of this week. For the purpose 
of deciding a question of principle, and, if in favour of the 
promoting companies, determining the factors that are to be 
applied in giving relief, it seems to us that a good deal of 
unnecessary matter has been brought before the Committee. 
There has been as much ancient as modern history intro- 
duced ; and the former could have been well dispensed with, 
as it must be obvious to the Committee that gas companies 
are suffering from exceptional conditions which never came 
within the region of contemplation before the present crisis. 
A new phase in the situation came along during the week. 
Through the intervention of Mr. Courthope Munroe, K.C.,a 
number of companies, members of the Gas Companies’ Pro- 
tection Association, though not promoting Bills, obtained a 
hearing. Seeing that a question of principle is to be settled, 
it is right that such companies should be heard, as it can 
hardly be said that the twenty-five promoters are fairly 
representative of the whole of the gas undertakings of the 
kingdom. Size, geographical situation, and topographical 
conditions help to rule the strength of gas undertakings ; and 
most of the smaller concerns have in these respects every- 
thing against them for offering resistance to war conditions, 
and so are feeling them with peculiar severity. 

The Committee therefore did right to allow these com- 
panies to be heard. And particularly so in view of what 
the President of the Board of Trade recently intimated in 
the House, that his Department considers that, if the prin- 
ciple of relief is established and the factors are determined 
which should be taken into account in giving relief, it will 
be a simple matter to pass a short measure to empower 
a Government Department to deal with individual applica- 
tions for relief. This course it is also seen is completely en- 
dorsed by Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc.—in fact, this being 
a temporary matter, he favours the utmost simplification of 
procedure. With the principle established, and the factors tu 
be considered determined, he sees no reason why, under the 
direction of the Board of Trade, a couple of accountants 
should not in two or three hours deal with each application, 
and so avoid the expenditure of money and time, and the 
weary waiting, incidental to the promotion of individual 
Bills. Unless Something of the kind issues from the pre- 
sent inquiry, much of its value will be lost; for the present 
Committee has been set up for the express purpose of saving 
the time of Parliament and Select Committees, and once 
for all settling this matter, which is a grave one (as must be 
apparent to the members of the Committee) for the financial 
Stability of the gas industry. Without relief, the industry 
will be left in a shockingly anzemic state at the end of the 
war. Nevertheless, the Government and the community are 
now claiming from it a fullness of vigour; reconstruction 
will do the same at the conclusion of the war. But there 
Stands out boldly the fact that many of the smaller com- 
panies whose capital at the present time is being used in 
the service of the State and the community are on the verge 
of losing their last remnant of dividend, and many of the 
larger ones are drifting fast to an equally bad position. 

Yet in face of this dire position of things, we have no less 
a financial authority than the Comptroller of the London 
County Council (Sir H. E. Haward) apparently incapable of 








seeing that there is any hardship on the investors in gas 
companies under present conditions; he could only adjust 
his intellectual faculties to see things from the point of view 
of the consumers—ignoring that capital is one of the com- 
ponent parts that render service to the consumers whatever 
the conditions of the time, and therefore should be fairly 
compensated. Nor did he seem capable of projecting his 
thoughts backwards on the invitation of Mr. Honoratus 
Lloyd, K.C., and of expressing an opinion as to whether 
present circumstances were contemplated at the time the 
terms of the sliding-scale were introduced. Perhaps he re- 
cognized that an admission that they were not contemplated 
would be fatal to the case of the opponents. There was a 
suggestion, too, that the gas companies should draw on their 
reserve funds; but no answer could be obtained from him 
as to how long such a process could be continued. Many 
gas companies have drawn heavily on their reserves; and 
apparently the opponents would be glad to see a still greater 
increase of the strain on the companies. The Comptroller 
was also asked by the Chairman of the Committee what he 
would consider was the minimum dividend that the Gas 
Light and Coke Company should pay, in order to maintain 
the confidence of investors in it asa stable financial concern. 
And the Comptroller—the Comptroller of the London 
County Council mark you !—held that it would not matter 
if confidence disappeared altogether during the war. We 
will let it stand at that. But the answers or the omissions 
to answer, in our opinion, show the pitiful weakness of those 
who are hostile to a claim for right. The answers made and 
the omission to answer also supplied good evidence for the 
promoters. 

One thing that will cause the Committee some anxiety, 
assuming they decide to take a favourable course, will be as 
to the form the relief should take. They have about half-a- 
dozen different plans before them in the Bills; and Mr. 
Couthope Munroe has added yet another. The companies 
he represents rather like the New South Wales scheme of 
adding to the standard price the increased costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. We will not discuss the proposal ; 
nor make comparison with others as to merit. .But we do 
not envy the Committee their task of determination if, as 
we confidently believe will be the case, their decision is in 
favour of the gas undertakings. Jor each one of the plans 
of relief before them, there is certainly something which 
could be said, and vice versa. 


Liquid Fuel and Continuous Vertical Retorts, 


Ir is the business of Government Departments not only 
to consider their immediate requirements, but to take into 
account also the most economical method of realizing them. 
It may be, for example, in the matter of obtaining liquid 
fuel for Admiralty purposes from the carbonization of coal, 
that one system of operation may produce, per ton of coal, 
a larger quantity than another system, of what is needed 
but overall it may be relatively uneconomical, and the price 
paid consequently would be altogether disproportionate to 
the additional yield. From the accumulated evidence, this, 
it is safe to say, is the view of Sir Arthur Churchman, the 
Controller of the Mineral Oil Production Department. He 
believes in volume of oil production and economy going 
hand in hand; and only the most ardent partizans on the 
side that has not through practical investigation gained his 
favour will say that he is wrong. But as it happens, he has, 
by the aid of skilled workers, and the patriotic assistance of 
men in the gas industry, found a method whereby he is 
enabled from the various cannels and coals carbonized to 
realize an equal (at times a superior) volume of oils per ton 
of material carbonized, than with the much-vaunted low- 
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temperature system, without sacrificing gas make, while 
improving the production of sulphate of ammonia. More- 
over, the plant for doing this being already in existence, 
there is no occasion to expend money upon any new plant; 
and the men skilled in operation are already in attendance 
on theplant. This to gas engineers is an extremely satisfac- 
tory position. Itis the continuous vertical retort that allows 
this to be done; and Sir Arthur Churchman has, through the 
comprehensiveness of the investigations that have been 
made, left no weak links (which could be snapped by clever 
critics) in the chain of evidence as to the correctness of his 
selection. And there are clever critics whose bias blinds 
them to the facts of achievement, proved by comparison of 
tests of the same coal in retorts specially designed for low- 
temperature operation. The comprehensive investigation, 
setting the over-all results from one system against another 
—graduated temperature working against low-temperature 
working—is, in fact, the safeguard that the Controller has, 
with his technical advisers, set up against criticism. To 
attack this position is but to engage in the unprofitable task 
of beating the air. The results are in hand, and are being 
continuously confirmed day by day by different large plants 
in the country. 

This is proved in a report which Dr. Colman and Mr. 
Winmill have made to the Controller of the Mineral Oil 
Production Department. This is not open to publication, 
although it appears the information contained has been pri- 
vately circulated among those who possess continuous verti- 
cal retorts, the different types of which may all be employed 
for the carbonization of cannel in the manner which in- 
vestigation has shown to be correct. This is equally true 
in respect to the carbonization of coal in these retorts, as 
has been shown in the results published by Mr. John West, 
Mr. Bond, Mr. Blundell, and others, though just now the 
carbonization of cannel, where obtainable, is preferable in 
view of the larger production of oil per ton of material 
handled. But we are quite at liberty, without going into 
details and the figures, to poirt out generally what these 
investigations, carried out on the full manufacturing scale, 
have proved. The chief points are, as is already shown, 
that under the conditions specified, fuel oils are obtained 
in quantity satisfactory to the Department, together with 
an enhanced yield of sulphate of ammonia, and at the same 
time the output of gas from the plant is not materially 
affected in quantity or quality. The utilization of -these 
plants for oil production does not therefore bring about any 
diminution in the supply of gas, which is itself urgently 
required, in addition to oil. 

As recently pointed out at the Manchester Conference 
on the subject, the system of working that has been found 
best is (1) to operate at a lower temperature at the top of 
the retort (which is assisted by the entry of the cold coal) 
than at the bottom; and (2) to inject a quantity of steam 
representing a given percentage of the weight of the coal 
carbonized. The conditions may have to vary somewhat in 
degree according to the coal being carbonized. From these 
two conditions, the success over low-temperature working in 
regard to the aggregate products—oil, gas, and ammonia— 
has been derived; supplemented partly by the fact that the 
high percentage of volatile matter left in the coke under 
low-temperature working is brought into account by the 
higher temperatures and steaming. The oil vapours that 
are produced in the lower temperature zones of the retorts 
are immediately removed—being at once swept out of the 
retorts by the current of gas formed in the lower and hotter 
zones; and therefore they do not undergo the extensive 
cracking by the further action of heat such as occurs in 
carbonizing in horizontal retorts at high temperatures. Not 
only is the quantity of gas per ton that which is necessary 
for town supply, but the quality is that which is far better 
than low-temperature gas for utilization with modern gas 
appliances ; and (to quote the report) “the output of oil 
“both per ton and per retort is very considerably increased, 
“as is also the yield of ammonia.” This being so, while 
the Admiralty requirements are being satisfied, the com- 
mercial result must be infinitely better than would be 
derived from any low-temperature system, which seems 
now to be looking for support from an auxiliary process, 
which is, if need be, as adaptable to the superior gradu- 
ated temperature process under notice as it is to the low- 
temperature processes. The auxiliary process is simply 
the use of coke (mixed perhaps with slack) in a producer for 
the manufacture of power gas, from which the ammonia is 


plete satisfaction that the Department has been fully justi- 
fied in adopting existing continuous vertical retorts as the 
basis for oil production from cannels and coal. 

There is one general point in regard to the steaming. 
The steam must be regulated to a given percentage of the 
weight of coal carbonized; but the percentage may vary, 
within limits, according to the character of the coal under- 
going carbonization. The experiments dealt with in the 
report show that, if steam is introduced to excess, even if 
superheated, it has the effect of slowing-down the speed 
of carbonization. As to the hitherto controversial point of 
whether there is any advantage in superheating, the various 
tests that have been made enable Dr. Colman and Mr. 
Winmill to report that—in one system of vertical retorts 
at any rate—“ provided the steam is ‘dry,’ no advantage is 
“obtained by superheating it.” 

Among continuous vertical retort men, the appeal for 
efforts to secure a larger output of fuel oil has not fallen on 
deaf ears. So far as cannel is available, they will absorb it, 
and for the rest work the best coal that the powers that 
be in coal dispensation will permit them to have. It is also 
a satisfaction that the wide investigation made has been so 
conclusive in comparative results that it will now be futile 
for those interested to continue clamouring at the gates of 
the Government Departments to render assistance towards 
bolstering-up low-temperature processes. Apart from the 
questions of materials, labour, and finance, low-temperature 
results, in comparison with more economically obtained ones, 
do not warrant the rendering of assistance to the promoters 
of such systems for, at all events, war-required products. 


Mr. Marshall’s Scepticism and Figures. 


WHILE writing on this subject of liquid fuel, brief reference 
may be made to the letter which appeared in our last week’s 
issue from Mr. F. D. Marshall. Our correspondent seems 
to think the graduated heating of vertical retorts—a lower 
temperature at the top than at the bottom—will prove a 
difficult matter. He is altogether sceptical as to its achieve- 
ment, and treats it as though it is not already a reality. 
But surely Mr. Marshall has not been going about with his 
eyes shut, and wants us to believe he does not know that 
this has been the practice in shale-oil production for the 
last thirty or forty years, and that the same thing has been the 
practice in Germany for dealing with a special class of coal 
for oil production also for many years. Past practice does 
away with Mr. Marshall’s notion that “a combination of 
“a high-temperature gas-producing retort with a low-tem- 
“ perature oil-producing retort is incompatible.” He also 
maintains that, if one is to get oil, the temperature at the 
top must not be more than 1000° Fahr. He appears to be 
like many other engineers who fail to see that the tempera- 
ture to which coal is subjected in the top of a continuous 
vertical retort is not that outside the retort, but that inside 
the retort which is so considerably tempered by the incoming 
coal. Healsosuggests that low-temperature men should be 
put into possession of certain retort-houses, and let them con- 
vert high-temperature benches into low-temperature ones. 
In making this suggestion, he fails to tell gas men what they 
would most desire to know—that is, the gas yield he would 
obtain with the new plant per ton of coal and per day, com- 
pared with what it was before with the high-temperature 
plant ; nor does he say what the throughput of cannel or coal 
would be compared with what it was previously. Perhaps 
his figures would weigh considerably in inducing gas men 
to yield up their carbonizing plant to the low-temperature 
men—perhaps, too, they would not. Towards the end of 
his letter, Mr. Marshall stated that with a low-temperature 
plant, the tests of one cannel gave 44 gallons of crude oil 
per ton, and 16 cwt. of an excellent flammable coke. This 
16 cwt. of coke would be equal to 1792 lbs.; and the 44 
gallons of crude oil, assuming the low specific gravity of 9, 
would be (9 lbs. to the gallon) equal to 396 lbs. These two 
figures make 2188 lbs.—leaving only 52 lbs. to represent 
the gas produced and the water. Cannels mostly contain 
at least 2 p.ct. of moisture, which means 44'8 lbs. These 
figures total to 2233 lbs., without taking account of the gas 
or anything else! May we suggest that nobody could beat 
so notable a result as this; and from the whole carbonizing 
world there ought to come congratulations to Mr. Marshall. 
We know that there is a gas-works where vertical retorts 
are in use under the newsystem, and where, without high-class 
cannel, the yield of crude oil closely approximates to Mr. 





recovered. Fromall points of view, the report affords com- 


Marshall’s 44 gallons. A large yield of gas and of ammonia 
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is also being obtained per ton. But we must say frankly 
that the engineer is not getting Mr. Marshall’s 16 cwt. of 
coke (“ flammable” or otherwise); nor does he ever expect 
to do so. 


The Federation of British Industries. 


Durinc the war we have had many object-lessons as to the 
value of combination for definite objects—militant and other- 
wise. There has been seen the power of resistance that 
nations can offer by combination and unity to the aggression 
of the formerly greatest of military powers, and its ouslaught 
on the peace of the world, with the sole intention of gaining 
predominancy and installing its ruler as lord paramount in 
the world’s affairs. There has been seen, too, how the in- 
dustries of this country have with set purpose risen to war 
requirement; and from a state of inequality with the enemy 
in the matter of munitions of war have put this country, 
and helped to place its Allies, on terms of equality, if not 
superiority in several respects, with the Central Powers. 
There has been seen, too, the formation of unions of labour, 
with the intention of furthering their principles, and gaining 
their ends by united effort. The combination that in these 
various directions has been shown to be good for militant 
ends must aiso be good for peaceful ends. In other words, 
the greater prosperity of the country should be—there can 
be no question about it—attainable through the united en- 
deavours of industry to advance and to protect its manifold 
industrial and commercial interests. Platitudes are some- 
times useful to carry conviction. It is but a commonplace 
to say that the industries of the country are the combined 
source of its wealth. And, whether it be the advancement 
or recession of our industrial status, the industries of the 
country are so interrelated that the progress or decline of 
individual industries must have its effect upon the others. 
Every industry is in some shape or form a supplier to, or a 
purchaser from, the other industries. Apart from the pur- 
chasing power and requirements, for example, of the share- 
holders of, and people employed in, the gas industry, the 
needs of the industry are a matter of considerable moment 
to many other industries ; and its products being many, its 
business relations as sellers are of material importance to 
every industry in the country—more so, of course, to some 
than to others. Herein is illustratively shown the mutual 
interest of industries. 

This mutuality of interests naturally suggests that addi- 
tional strength, power, and influence could be obtained, to 
the national advantage, in several ways by organization 
or federation; and when it is found that most industries 
have already arrived at this conclusion, and have acted upon 
it, it is necessary for the gas undertakings of the country 
to consider whether they should not, by allying themselves 
with such a movement, obtain for themselves the strength, 
power, and influence that must be realizable by direct asso- 
ciation with the leaders of other industries. For instance, 
when we see the world-famed companies and firms in the 
iron and steel trades, in shipbuilding, in railway work, in 
mechanical lines, in the chemical trades, in electricity, and 
numerous other trades, including the companies and firms 
associated with industries with which the gas industry does 
business, federated together for good and beneficent pur- 
poses, with all those industries, too, represented in Parlia- 
ment and in those places which are the seats of activity in 
the world’s affairs, it is for the gas industry to be thoroughly 
represented there, and not be left out in the cold. The gas 
industry at one time was cloaked in conservatism and exclu- 
siveness, with the result that it was left in a state of isola- 
tion among the industries, and lacked the recognition that 
other industries obtained. Things are different to-day. It 
is recognized that the industry has infinite possibilities both 
through its staple commodity and its secondary products. 
The war has demonstrated this in places where demonstra- 
tion was sadly needed; and the industry is now acknow- 
ledged to be, as a large carbonizer of coal, a key industry. 
Therefore, it is the business of the industry to make use of 
this opportunity to secure a large recognition; and one 
way in which this can be done is through its undertakings 
becoming identified with the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, whose membership (as seen by the roll of members 
before us) is so far-reaching, and the ramification of interests 
So great, that the power of the organization in the industrial 
and commercial interests of the country can only be second to 
that of Parliament itself. We see the National Gas Council 
has joined; and so have the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and the Commercial 








Gas Company. This is a good beginning; and we hope 
that this representation will swell, so that the gas industry 
may make a good showing among the other interests in this 
remarkably constituted organization. At present, the gas 
industry is included in the “ Public Utilities” group; but 
the time may come when it will have a sufficiently strong 
representation to be allowed a group of its own. Here we 
need not go into details of the organization and its objects, 
as these are dealt with in an article on p. 277. 

But one word more here. Let us look ahead, and see 
whether the support of other industries, whether in Parlia- 
ment or elsewhere, will not be an advantage. There are 
many reconstruction questions confronting—mostly intricate 
—in which development (internal and external), labour, and 
materials problems will demand consideration. Benefits 
cannot be one-sided. Gas undertakings are as buyers con- 
cerned in the labour, efficiency, and expansion of other in- 
dustries ; these similarly in the gas industry. The Federa- 
tion of British Industries seeks to weld the interests of the 
home industries into a composite whole; and its primary 
work is best summed up by the words—“ Reciprocal Help.” 
Association and participation are most certainly the only 
ways to realization. 


To Expedite Coal Carriage Southwards. 


THERE are Controllers and Controllers; there are Govern- 
ment Departments and Government Departments. The 
men at the top are as unlike as chalk and cheese. Some 
do not assurne that they and their departments concentrate 
within themselves all the essential wisdom pertaining to their 
work, and so can afford to dispense with outside suggestion. 
Others do. From some of the latter have emanated ideas 
that have made many men titter. Those who have gone 
farthest in good and beneficial work are those who have 
taken counsel with good brains, in addition to those with 
official association. It is with such as these that the gas 
industry prefers to work. A condition has now arisen that 
necessitates Government use of the colliers that formerly 
brought coal to London and the South ; but we have not seen 
any strikingly statesmanlike or drastic action taken with 
the view to providing compensation by the railways for 
the withdrawal of the ships from supplying to a not unim- 
portant section of the country that which is the very life 
and soul of its operations. Gas-works supplies of coal are 
running very short indeed ; some works are almost “ on their 
“uppers” for supplies. But the railway muddle is be- 
coming far more acute, instead of being eased. The most 
natural course to take would be as is being done with 
shipping—institute special measures for the speeding-up 
of the production and repair of rolling stock. That is the 
seat of weakness. But the natural course is not the one 
adopted; perhaps something more heroic is required, if it 
can be found. “Cricket,” in a communicated article to-day, 
makes another suggestion. It is that one of the continuous 
trunk lines between North and South should be kept clear 
of all passenger traffic (except railway coaches for the con. 
venience of peopie using intermediate stations), and utilized 
otherwise entirely for running coal to the South. It is a 
revolutionary idea; and the arguments fyvo et con would be 
many. While admitting that vital traffic is largely impeded 
by passenger trains running to scheduled time, and that this 
breaks down the possible efficiency of goods traffic by pre- 
venting trucks making so many journeys in a given time as 
they could do with a clear line, there is no trunk line that 
taps the whole of the Northern and Midland coal areas 
supplying London and the Southern Counties. One line, 
too, would not have the same distributing power as the 
employment of all the routes ; and it isa question whether the 
free use of one line would do any more than the intermittent 
use of the wholé lot in getting coal to the points where it 
is required. There has been no change in the lines them- 
selves; and the number of passenger trains has already 
been reduced on all of them. The problem is that the lines 
have to convey 3 million tons of coal formerly transported by 
sea. They could manage this given sufficient locomotives and 
wagons. The only thing that the suggestion of “Cricket ” 
would do would be to speed-up the use of the already avail- 
able engines and wagons dealing with coal on the passenger- 
freed main line on one of the routes, and therefore produce 
more efficient use. But would not this condition be dis- 
counted by limiting the sources of supply, because naturally 
the passenger traffic removed from one route would have to 
be borne by the others? We confess that there are in our 
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minds lurking doubts as to whether the plan would be alto- 
gether so beneficial as “Cricket” hopes and thinks. But 
then we have not the data on which to form complete judg- 
ment; perhaps he has. The main thing is how will the 
Coal Controller and the Board of Trade regard the idea. 





Sale of British Gas-Works in Germany. 

The Chairman of the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
(Sir Charles J. Jessel, Bart.) had last Tuesday another chapter to 
add to the romantic history of the concern in respect of its rela- 
tions with Germany. But the closing chapter of the history will 
not be presented until there is a final settlement, and the cash 
to which the Association are entitled is safely lodged with their 
bankers. The report of the meeting given in another part of this 
issue is worth reading as an illustration of the gross unfairness 
that has prevailed in the disposing of the property both at Berlin 
and Hanover. The honesty of the Germans in this matter appears 
to be about on a level with the brutal methods that have accom- 
panied the war; and perhaps the best that can be said is that what 
has happened is about our estimate of the probable dishonesty, 
though considerably short of the value which the Directors have 
claimed for the property. The story of Hanover throws a strong 
light upon the ethical character of the authorities there, when one 
takes into consideration the hard cash paid for an extension of 
the contract from 1925 to 1950, and which cash the buyers of the 
concern have actually pocketed. Sir Charles did not say so; but, 
in our opinion, the money ought in common fairness to be handed 
back to the Association. However, there has been liquidation of 
enemy property in this country. The aggregate sum for which 
the Association’s property has been disposed of in Germany may 
not, therefore, be the total sum that they will receive. This will 
depend upon our Government, and the balancing-up of accounts 
in respect of property liquidated in this country and in Germany. 
We hope the Association will find that they will come out better 
than the receipts from the actual sale of the property show. 





Wages Claims and the Award. 

Unless gas undertakings have some peculiar conditions to 
oppose to claims for increased war pay, it would appear that 
there is little use going before the Committee of Production, 
provided the claims do not exceed the recent award of the Com- 
mittee [see “ JouRNAL,” April 9, pp. 45, 50]. It will be seen from 
our news columns that various corporations and companies who 
were opposing claims made on behalf of their workers, have “by 
agreement” submitted to the terms of the award. The only 
meaning to be attached to this is that the award must be regarded 
as a standard settlement. 


Effect of Gas Rationing on Gas Undertakings. 

In his evidence before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany (Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc.) stated that it was very diffi- 
cult to form an estimate of the extent to which the rationing order 
would affect the Company. But he considered it would put them 
back fourteen years in respect of the amount of business that 
might be done. Yet capital has been raised for the larger busi- 
ness; and equipment, staff, and everything arranged for it. 





Gas, Coke, and Coal Rationing. 

But there is likely to be a modification of the gas-rationing 
order in favour of those consumers who use gas instead of coal 
for cooking and heating. We expected something of the kind, as 
there have lately been consultations between representatives of 
the Executive Committee of the National Gas Council and the 
Board of Trade. As will be seen by our “ Parliamentary Intelli- 
gence,” Sir Albert Stanley, the President of “the Board, has in- 
formed the House of Commons that the practicability of making 
a modification is now under consideration. But whatever the 
form of fuel used, there will perforce have to be a considerable 
reduction in the aggregate consumption, so that the desired end of 
a lower use of coal may be achieved. One wise thing the Board 
have determined is that the production of coke shall be consumed 
so as to effect coal economies throughout the country. This isa 
course that ought to have been adopted long ago, so as to prevent 
the accumulations of coke that have taken place. But now that 
transport conditions are of a more difficult order, these coke 
stocks should help during the period in which we hope, if wisdom 


carrying capacity of the railways—anyway for the supply of those 
industries in which coal is the raw material. Whatever else hap- 
pens, the Board of Trade must see to it that the position of gas 
undertakings as suppliers to the Government of materials for 
explosives, liquid fuel, and much else is not interfered with. The 
maintenance of these supplies is of paramount importance. 





The French Way of Dealing with Inerts in Coal. 

In France, as will be seen by a short article, headed “ Dirty 
Coal,” in this issue, there is a better way); than exists here of 
causing the collieries to supply clean coal to their customers, 
The French Ministry of Munitions has taken the matter in hand. 
The coal is analyzed apart from the collieries; and prices are 
fixed on the basis of both size and ash content. Thus inferior 
coal is paid for at a lower price than good coal. It is hoped that 
these conditions will do a part in relieving the shortage of wagons 
for coal conveyance. Will our Coal Controller kindly note ? 


Tar Accumulations and Dehydration Plants. 

There seems to be a good deal of contradictory experience 
regarding the disposal of dehydrated tar ; but, whether or not tar 
goes off at good pace or collects in store, seems to be very much 
a matter of road authorities and surveyors getting permits to use 
material for road purposes. As in the Midlands area, so in the 
Eastern Counties Association area, there is variable experience, 
as will be seen by the discussion on Mr. H. R. Wimhurst’s paper 
published this week. Some of the members of the Association 
have great trouble in getting rid of their dehydrated tar, and so 
cannot work their dehydrating plants—Mr. Troughton, at New- 
market, for instance. The tar distillers in the Eastern Counties 
are few and far between; and the prices paid by them are not of 
an overwhelmingly benevolent character. Everything is helping 
to make the producers play into their hands. Not only are there 
these ever-increasing accumulations of tar, but railway facilities 
are bad. Tar makers will remember these things; and perhaps 
co-operative tar distilleries will be an Eastern Counties policy 
after the war. 


Steaming in Horizontal Reitorts. 

Recently the continuous vertical retort has been having it all 
its own way in connection with steaming charges; but Mr. 
R, J. Rew, of the Devon Gas Association, Exeter, is contesting a 
monopoly by the vertical retort to all the advantages claimed for 
the use of steam. He maintains that some of the advantages of 
steaming can be shared by the horizontal retort, though hitherto 
there has not been any striking success achieved in this direction, 
the horizontal retort not lending itself so readily and efficiently 
to the application of the steaming process. But Mr. Rew asserts 
that his system (the details of which cannot yet be described 
owing to patent rights abroad not being fully covered) has pro- 
duced success where others have failed; and he adduces, in an 
article in this issue, quantitative and other evidence to show that 
this is so. But there will be interest in knowing something more 
than is supplied in the article as to the qualities of the gas. The 
make results, though obtained under the restrictions of a small 
works, are attractive; and probably something much better would 
be procurable in a larger works, and in one not committed to the 
use of a considerable percentage of Somerset coal. Anyway, 
though we must wait for further particulars, the figures suggest 
that in the system there is a means of coal economy during the 
war for the users of horizontal retorts, which advantage can be 
continued after the war. 











Mr. Spencer Chapman, of Messrs. Spencer Chapman and 
Messel, Ltd., left estate of the value of £452,864; the net per- 
sonalty being £442,542. 


Mr. W. B. Esson, the President for this year of the Society 
of Engineers, in his Inaugural Address, said he would like to see 
a Department of State established which would have for its object 
the continuous survey of industries generally, with a view to the 
prevention of waste in any shape or form. He did not say that it 
was practicable to always prevent waste ; but the national interests 
would certainly be benefited if an independent body of scientific 
men of great experience was kept constantly at work in watching 
and investigating the ever-varying conditions of industry, and in 
giving our industrial leaders the benefit of their suggestions, 
advice, and help. No combination of manufacturers could effect 
the object aimed at. Every one was too busy in his own par- 
ticular tine, and too keen on the results, to take an independent, 
far-sighted, national, and at the same time world-wide, view. It 





prevails, strenuous efforts will be made to improve the coal- 





was the work of the State ; and by the State it should be done. 
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SIR WILLIAM H. STEPHENSON. 

A GREAT loss was sustained by the North of England through 
the death last Tuesday of one of the best-known men of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Sir William Haswell Stephenson—after a brief ill- 
ness, at the age of 82 years. Towards the end of the previous 
week he took a chill, which rapidly developed into acute pneu- 
monia. His removal is a loss to the district which it will be diffi- 
cult to replace; for his was a personality who commanded, and 
succeeded in obtaining, the esteem of all whoknew him. He was 
trusted because of his straightforward conduct of public affairs, 
and beloved for his large-hearted generosity and willingness to 
spend his energy on behalf of all good causes; and the people 
knew that his goodness was the outcome of his determination to 
do his duty. 

In Newcastle, he was connected with very many branches of 
business and public service; but to readers of the “ JourNAL” 
he will be best known as the Chairman for a number of years of 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne aud Gateshead Gas Company. His 
interest in the subject of the supply of gas to the district of 
Newcastle and the immediately surrounding neighbourhood com- 
menced some years before he became actively associated with 
its management; for in 1863 he was one of the promoters of a Bill 
to grant statutory authority to an opposition Company to supply 
the district. They obtained these powers ; and an agreement was 
come to between the two Companies, whereby the present Com- 
pany applied the following session for similar powers, and obtained 
them. In the year 1886, Sir William joined the Board of the 
Company. He was made Deputy-Chairman in 1889, and Chair- 
man in rgot, and held the latter position up to the date of his 
death—a service of 32 years, one-half of which was spent as 
Chairman. The sales of gas have been quadrupled since 1886 ; 
and in no year have they been less than the preceding year. The 
late Chairman was always a warm supporter of all measures cal- 
culated to render improved service to the consumers, as he fully 
recognized the Company’s obligation in this respect. 

Born at Throckley, a village some miles from Newcastle, he 
was educated first at home and later at Wesley College, Sheffield. 
His business career was begun with Messrs. Joseph Heald & Co. 
It may be mentioned that his father had combined coal winning 
under the estate of Throckley with the manufacture of fire-clay 
gas-retorts and blast-furnace linings. Subsequently Sir William 
succeeded to the control of the Throckley Coal Company. He 
was on the Boards of a number of public utility and other import- 
tant undertakings—including, besides the Gas Company, the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company. 

Practically half-a-century ago he entered the Newcastle Town 
Council; and six years later he was unanimously elected Mayor 
—a position which he occupied altogether seven times. For many 
years he was Chairman of the Finance Committee and of the 
Tyne Improvement Commission. In 1900, he received the honour 
of knighthood; and the honorary freedom of Newcastle was con- 
ferred upon him in 1911, in recognition of his manifold services 
to the community. He was a J.P. of Newcastle and of Northum- 
berland, a D.L. of the county, and an honorary D.C.L. of Durham 
University. 

On Friday he was buried in Elswick Cemetery, with such marks 
of respect as were worthy for a man who had earned them by a 
life of devotion to the furtherence of the welfare of his fellow 
citizens. It is doubtful whether the inhabitants have ever before 
assembled to so representative an extent, to show their apprecia- 
tion of the life-work of one of the citizens. This was undoubtedly 
Sir William’s due. 


FLETCHER W. STEVENSON. 


Tue death of Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, the Engineer and 
General Manager of the Coventry Corporation Gas-Works, which, 
as briefly mentioned in last week’s “ JouRNAL,” occurred on Satur- 
day, the 4th inst., followed upon a very short illness indeed—in 
fact, not many hours. On the Friday evening, he went to bed 
quite well—having been in London either that day or the day 
previous—but in the middle of the night was taken ill with a 
specially dangerous form of pneumonia. Next morning he was 
delirious, and never recovered consciousness. He was married 
and had two children—a son (who is at the front) and a daughter. 
His personal characteristics ensured him a very large number of 
friends; and by all these warm sympathy will be felt with the 
family trouble. From the profession in which he bore an honoured 
name, he will be greatly missed. 

Mr. Stevenson was the fifth son of the late Mr. G. W. Steven- 
Son, and was born in London in 1854; so that he was 64 years of 
age at the time of his death. After being articled in his father’s 
office, and assisting him in his extensive practice as a consulting 
engineer, with designs for gas and water works for different parts 
of the country, he became for a short time Manager of the Stam- 
ford Gas-Works; leaving there in 1879 to take up the position of 
Manager and Secretary of the Ventnor Gas and Water Company. 

1s next appointment was as Engineer and Manager of the Chester 
Gas Company; and during his ten years there, he designed com- 
Plete new works, which were built mainly by the Company’s own 
men, under his personal direction. The capacity of these works, 
which cost about £40,000, was a million c.ft. of gas per day; 
and a feature of the scheme was the sinking of a gasholder tank 
through running sand, close by the River Dee, His next move 





was to Sheffield, where he spent eleven years as Engineer to the 
Gas Company ; and here, again, in addition to improvements 
and extension work, a rapidly growing demand called for the pro- 
vision of a new gas-works, which Mr. Stevenson designed, for an 
ultimate production of 10 million c.ft. per day. The first section 
of these works, to make about one-half of the quantity of gas 
named, was built by him at a cost of some £200,000. In 1899— 
a year after the works were brought into operation—Mr. Steven- 
son left Sheffield to take up consulting practice in Westminster ; 
but in 1902 he was unanimously appointed Engineer and General 
Manager of the Coventry Corporation Gas-Works, in succession 
to Mr. George Winstanley. 

Hardly had he had time to look round at Coventry, when his 
knowledge as to the designing of new works once more stood him 
in good stead. It was in the middle of 1902 that he went to 
Coventry; and in October of that year the Corporation had be- 
fore them recommendations by Mr. Stevenson for the adoption of 
a scheme involving the expenditure of £180,000. The increasing 
growth of Coventry, and the annexation of parts of Foleshill and 
Stoke, had rendered the existing gas-works inadequate to meet re- 
quirements ; and in 1900 the Town Council had adopted a scheme 
for providing auxiliary gas-works at Foleshill, though circum- 
stances afterwards arose which led to the matter remaining in 
abeyance. On Mr. Stevenson’s appointment, however, the erec- 
tion of complete works on this new site was decided upon, to 
supersede the works within the city. The work was put in hand; 
and in 1906, during Mr. Stevenson’s presidency of the Midland 
Association of Gas Managers, the members were afforded an 
opportunity of witnessing the progress made with the scheme he 
had designed—which was at the time the subject of an illustrated 
article in the “JourNnaL.” It was then stated that the idea was 
the immediate erection of works of a capacity of 4} million c.ft., 
with provision for extensions so as to allow of an ultimate output 
of 15 or 16 million c.ft. per day. On their formal inauguration in 
June, 1909, the works were further described and illustrated in 
our pages; and report was made of remarks by members of the 
Town Council which showed how greatly Mr. Stevenson’s services 
were appreciated. For very little more than the original esti- 
mate for a 44 million works, he had succeeded in providing 
works which would produce 5} million c.ft. of gas daily. The 
development of the undertaking in recent years is shown by 
the following figures: The output of gas in the year to March, 
1902, when Mr. Stevenson was appointed, was 590,630,000 c.ft. ; 
the output for the year ended March, 1917, was 1,679,643,000 c.ft. 
—an increase of about 1090 million c.ft. in fifteen years. During 
the first three years of the war, the manufacture went up 600 
million c.ft. It was at the time of the removal to Foleshill, and 
particularly since the war started, that Mr. Stevenson showed his 
high qualities as an engineer, and the fruits of a wide and valu- 
able experience, not only in general management, but in the pre- 
paration of plant and the erection of work-. When illness seized 
him, he was engaged in the details of a scheme of further exten- 
sions, necessitated by the continued growth of the city. 

Mr. Stevenson was a member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and, of course, of the 
Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers—to whose 
proceedings he was an active contributor. Special mention may 
be made of a paper he read in 1900 before the old Institution 
of Gas Engineers. The subject was “ Some Examples of Tank 
Construction,” and it dealt with efficiencies while constructing 
new works at the Grimesthorpe station of the Sheffield Gas Com- 
pany, describing the use of asphalt, instead of cement rendering, 
for a leaky tank. 

Unhappily, as is stated in our “ Personal” column to-day, one 
of the deceased gentleman’s brothers, Mr. E. Herbert Stevenson, 
has just had to retire from professional work through illness ; but 
his other brother, Mr. Sidney E. Stevenson (who was in partner- 
ship with Mr. Herbert Stevenson), will, we hope, for a long time 
continue to represent a well-known family in the activities of the 
gas industry. 

The funeral took place at Baginton. on Wednesday, when, 
besides members of the City Council and personal friends, there 
were present officials representing practically every department 
of the Corporation. Among those attending were Mr. P. N. 
Langford (the Works Manager at Foleshill), Mr. Caldicott (the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee), Mr. Walter Chaney (the Presi- 
dent of the Midland Association), Mr. Thomas Berridge (Lea- 
mington), Mr. Hubert Pooley (Leicester), Mr. J. S. Lucking 
(Witney), and Mr. J. S. Longbotham (Sheffield). The flowers 
from near relatives were all gathered from Mr. Stevenson’s own 
garden, in which he took great interest. Wreaths were sent 
by the Chairman and members of the Gas Committee, by the 
Council, by the officers in the Gas Department, and by the em- 
ployees in the different branches. 





The death has taken place at Frimley Hall, Camberley, of Mr. 
Joun FREDERICK WriGuHT, who was for many years head of the 
firm of Messrs. John and E. Wright, gas-stove manufacturers, of 
Birmingham, now Messrs. John Wright and Eagle Range, Ltd. 
Mr. Wright retired from connection with the business, and devoted 
his attention to the Sutherland Meter Company; but twelve 
months ago he retired from that concern on account of ill-health. 
He was Chairman of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Ltd. 


An esteemed figure has been removed from French gas circles 
by the death of M. Lavras, for many years the Manager of the 
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Rouen Gas-Works. In his early days he had occupied positions 
abroad as a mining engineer, but had been connected with the 
Rouen works since 1879, and retained an honorary appointment 
with the Company until the time of his death. He was among 
the first in France to instal recuperative furnaces; and his expe- 
rience in the use of this system of heating was the subject of 
papers before the Société Technique du Gaz in 1888 and 1892. 


The Hon. J. D. FirzGerap, K.C., who died on Saturday in a 
nursing home after an operation, had recently retired from a large 
ractice at the Parliamentary Bar. Readers of the “ JourNaL” 
requently met with his name in connection with proceedings on 
Bills affecting the gas industry, and arbitration proceedings to 
determine the price to be paid for gas undertakings on acquisition 
by local authorities. He was born in 1848, and was called by the 
Inner Temple in 1872, and took silk in 1896. Since his retirement, 
he had devoted his time to the Trading with the Enemy Advisory 
Committee, of which he was a member. 

The death took place last Saturday of Mr. A. F. THomas, son 
of Mr. Octavius Thomas. For the past two years he had been 
a great invalid, and had been confined to his bed for nearly four 
months. He was educated at King’s College, Taunton, and served 
his articles with Mr. E. H. Swain (the Engineer and Manager 
of the Pontypridd Gas-Works), with whom he remained as his 
Assistant, leaving there to take the position of assistant to Mr. S. 
Shadbolt (the Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the Fleetwood 
Gas Company). In July, 1914, he was appointed Engineer and 
Manager of the Tondu Gas-Works, belonging to North’s Navi- 
gation Collieries, Ltd. 


atte 


PERSONAL. 








Mr. H. C. Gripron, the Manager of the Strabane (co. Tyrone) 
Gas-Works, has been wounded while on service in France. 


Mr. Tuomas W. FLETCHER, the Chairman of Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell, & Co., Etd., has been elected a member of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


Mr. R. J. MicBournE, A.M. Inst.C.E., F.C.S., has been appointed 
a Director of the Oakingates Gas and Water Company, in succes- 
sion to the late Mr. J. B. Dickin. 


Mr. Lawrence R. Histop, of Paisley, has been unanimously 
appointed Gas Manager by the Tayport Town Council. There 
were 22 applicants for the position. 

Mr. E, HERBERT STEVENSON wishes us to notify his friends and 
clients of the fact that, owing to ill-health, he has retired from 
practice as a Consulting Engineer, which he has carried on at 
No. 38, Parliament Street for over thirty years past. 


Mr. J. Acsop, Chief Draughtsman at the Stockport Corporation 
Gas- Works (and a former Hon. Secretary of the Manchester and 
District Junior Gas Association), having been appointed to a posi- 
tion at the Bolton Gas-Works, has resigned the Cheshire post 
which he has held with conspicuous success for many years. 


Captain Frank W. Ricumonp, of the Richmond Gas Stove and 
Meter Company, Ltd., who took up a Commission in the early 
days of the war, has been wounded in the recent fighting. His 
many friends will, however, be glad to know that his wounds are 
not considered very serious, and that he is expected to make a 
speedy recovery. 

The Birmingham Gas Committee recently interviewed a number 
of applicants for the position of Manager of the Corporation gas 
undertaking, rendered vacant by the resignation of Capt. R. S. 
HittTon, who has accepted a responsible position with the Metro- 
politan Carriage and Wagon Company, Saltley. No recommenda- 
tion to the City Council will be made for some little time. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Minister of Munitions has 
appointed Sir ARTHUR DucKHaM, K.C.B. (who has been Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee at the Ministry of Munitions), to 
superintend, as Member of Munitions Council, the duties of air- 
craft production, in succession to Sir William Weir, who has been 
appointed Secretary of State and President of the Air Council. 


The announcement appears in the “ Co- Partners’ Magazine ” of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company that the Directors, at their 
meeting on April 12, in accepting with great regret the resignation 
by Mr. T. S. Lacey of his appointment as Resident Engineer of 
the Beckton Station, placed on record their appreciation of his 
extended and loyal service. Mr. W. B. LEeEcu, who is to succeed 
Mr. Lacey, will take up his duties on July 1. 

The current issue of the City of Birmingham “ Gas Department 
Magazine ” contains a full report of the proceedings (noticed in 
the “ JourNAL” at the time) in connection with the presentation 
to Captain and Mrs. R. S. Hilton, which took place in the early 
part of last month. There are photographs of the recipients, of 
Alderman Sir Hallewell Rogers (the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee), who presided over the gathering, and of others who took 
part, as well as of the silver service presented to Captain Hilton 
and the diamond and pearl brooch presented to Mrs. Hilton. 
The loving cup bore the inscription : “ Presented to Captain R. 
S. Hilton by the employees of the City of Birmingham Gas De- 
partment, as a token of their affectionate esteem, on the occasion 
of his resignation of the post of Secretary and Manager. April 9, 
1918.” The Gas Committee themselves presented Captain Hilton 






One of the two V.C. awards published in the “ London Gazette” 
of the 1st inst. was to Lieutenant ALAN GERRARD, of the Royal 
Air Force, who was a member of the staff of Messrs. John Wright 
& Co. when he received his Commission in the S. Staffs. Regt., in 
December, 1915. He was transferred from that regiment to the 
Royal Flying Corps in August, 1916, obtained his wings in June 
of last year, was wounded last August, and in February of this 
year went to Italy, where he distinguished himself—his bravery 
and ability earning for him the much-coveted award. Lieutenant 
Jerrard was brought down in the Austrian lines, and is a prisoner 
of war. When on an offensive patrol with two officers, he attacked 
five enemy aeroplanes, and shot one down in flames. He then 
attacked an enemy aerodrome, and engaging single-handed some 
nineteen machines, succeeded in destroying one of them. A large 
number of machines then attacked him; and while thus fully occu- 
pied, he observed that one of the pilots of his patrol was in diffi- 
culties, and went immediately to his assistance, regardless of his 
own personal safety, and destroyed a third enemy machine. Fresh 
enemy aeroplanes continued to rise from the aerodrome, which 
he attacked one after another, and retreated only when ordered 
to do so. Though apparently wounded, he turned repeatedly and 
attacked single-handed the pursuing machines, until he was even- 
tually overwhelmed by numbers. Lieutenant Jerrard had greatly 
distinguished himself on four previous occasions in destroying 
enemy machines, “displaying,” says the official account, “ bravery 
and ability of the very highest order.” 
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Taking a Meter Inventory. 


At a meeting of superintendents of the various stations in 
which the United Gas Improvement Company are interested, at- 
tention was given to the meter inventory then being taken by the 
Company ; and since then some particulars of the process adop- 
ted have been furnished by Mr. G. M. Hergesheimer, of the 
Philadelphia Gas-Works, to the “ Bulletin ” of the National Com- 
mercial Gas Association of America. Inthe first place, cards of 
different colours, to designate various classes of meters, were pro- 
vided. Theinventory began on the first day of a month; and care 
was taken that all meter orders for the previous month had been 
entered in the ledgers, and all preparations at the shops com- 
pleted before work was started. The badge numbers of meters 
in service were placed on white cards—ino black ink for ordinary 
meters, and in red for prepayment ones. There were also shown 
on the card the district office, the ledger folio or account number, 
and the sub-district. Meters in stock were entered on pink cards; 
while green cards were used for the meters which had been con- 
demned, converted, sold, destroyed by fire, or lost or stolen. The 
highest meter number was 480,001 ; and with an average of three 
men working constantly, a period of nearly five months was 
required to sort the cards. First they were sorted into series of 
100,000; then into tens of thousands, thousands, and hundreds, 
until finally all the cards ran in consecutive order. In each case 
the card had placed upon it the address at which the meter was 
fixed. On the completion of the work, it was found that errors 
amounting to much more than the cost of making the inventory 
had been discovered and corrected. An inventory of this kind 
has been made by the Company three times in a period of fifteen 
years; and on each occasion the wisdom of having such a 
thorough check on the meters has been amply demonstrated to 
the management. 


in 





The Sulphuric Acid Industry. 


Reterence is made by Captain C. J. Goodwin, in an article 
contributed to the “Chemical Trade Journal,” to the report 
recently published by the Departmental Committee on the Sul- 
phuric Acid and Fertilizer Trades, which is already bearing fruit 
in steps taken to form a National Association of Sulphuric Acid 
Makers. It is, he says, to be hoped that the other recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee will also lead to a more complete 
examination of manufacturing details; for the Committee’s con- 
clusion that, in the majority of cases, scientific cost-keeping is 
usually conspicuous by its absence, is well founded. While the 
Committee recommend that the information regarding cost-keep- 
ing, &c., collected at Government establishments, should be placed 
at the disposal of private manufacturers after the war, it would 
seem a more obvious and satisfactory course to do so now, so that 
manufacturers may put their houses in order forthwith. This 
also applies to the cost data on which the Committee base their 
conclusions in regard to the relative advantages of the available 
systems for the manufacture of different strengths and grades of 
acid. By thus fostering not only scientific cost-keeping and 
management, but also the spirit of competition, the process of 
ultimately eliminating inefficient works will be facilitated, as the 
necessary data will be available over a sufficient period of time. 
If the National Association of Sulphuric Acid Makers are to justify 
their title, the component parts of that body will, it is hoped, sink 
all trade differences and jealousies, and pool information, trade, 
and results in the fullest sense of the word. In addition, a Central 
Information or Intelligence Department, combined with a properly 
conducted industrial experiment station attached to one of the 
larger and more efficient works, should be organized and supported 
by all the individual members of the Association, who would draw 





with a cigar box, a pearl pin, and studs. 


formation regarding the future development of the industry. 





upon it, not only for costs and experimental data, but for all in- 
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INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Minutes of Council Meeting. 


A MEETING of the Council was held last Friday, when Mr. Samuel 
Glover occupied the chair, in the unavoidable absence of the 
President, the Rt. Hon. Lord Moulton. 


After the usual preliminary business, the deaths of the follow- 
ing members were reported, and the Council expressed their sym- 
pathy with those who had been bereaved : Dr. Arthur H. Elliott, 
of New York; Mr. John Furniss, of Slaithwaite ; Mr. Fred Kent, 
of Worksop; Mr. James Purves, of Ayr; and Mr. Fletcher W. 
Stevenson, of Coventry. 

The following were approved as candidates for membership : 
Mr. James R. Bradshaw, of Retford ; Mr. Henry Burgess, of Sid- 
mouth ; Mr. John B. Cattle, of Dartmouth; Mr. Charles G. Daw- 
son, of Paignton; Mr. Alfred Gregory, of Whitwell; Mr. Alfred 
W. Grey, of Seaford; Mr. John W. M‘Lusky, of Blackburn; Mr. 
Robert Muir, of Galston, and Mr. John H. Noble, of Chester. 
For the class of associate member: Mr. Kenneth R. Gandon, of 
Bath. The transfers from the class of associate member to that 
of member were: Mr. Harry Burton, of Ashton-in-Makerfield ; 
Mr. S. Westall Durkin, of Adelaide, South Australia; and Mr. 
Francis H. Wedd, of South Brisbane. 

The resignation of Mr. Thomas Berridge from the position of 
Vice-President, owing to ill-health, was received with expressions 
of great regret. 

_The President and Vice- Presidents, the Hon. Secretary, the Or- 
dinary Members of Council, and the Auditors for the year 1918-19 
were nominated. It was reported that the following had been 
appointed District Members of Council for that period: Mr. G. S. 
Frith, Manchester District Institution; Mr. W. Chaney, Midland 
Association; Mr. Robert Muir, North British Association; Mr. 
Richard Nelson, North of England Association; and Mr. W. B. 
Farquhar, Southern District Association. 

The Life of Gas-Meters Committee submitted the clauses of 
guarantee for meters which were acceptable to both makers and 
users. These were accepted, and were to be recommended to the 
adoption of the National Gas Council. 

It was unanimously resolved that the Birmingham Medal be 
awarded to Mr. John West, M.Inst.C.E., Honorary Member of the 
Institution, and that it be presented at the forthcoming annual 
meeting. 

The programme of that meeting, to be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 4th and 5th of June, was drawn up. 

Communications were discussed with reference to the forma- 
tion of an Engineering Training Organization, on the Committee 
of which Mr. A. E. Broadberry was appointed to represent the 
Institution. The question of financial assistance was referred to 
the Finance Committee. 

A suggestion was considered from the Joint Councils of Junior 
Gas Associations, in regard to the education of those intending 
to become gas engineers. A Committee of the Council was ap- 
pointed to discuss the matter with representatives of the Associa- 
tions, and report in due course. 

A report was presented indicating the progress which has been 
made in the work of the Gas Investigation Committee, and the 
lines on which it is being conducted. The investigation has not 
yet advanced sufficiently to enable any results to be published at 
present. 

The Refractory Materials Committee reported their action with 
reference to the proposed Association for Refractories Research. 
The Committee also presented their report on the work of the 
past year, which was adopted for presentation at the annual 
meeting. 

_ Attention was called to the Standard Clauses for Street Light- 
ing issued by the Institution of Electrical Engineers; and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the matter. 

_The report of the Demobilization Committee for the period 
since their appointment last year was received and adopted, as 
was also the report of the Finance Committee. 











Evening Star Chapter—No. 1719. 

A Convocation of the Chapter was held at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, London, on Wednesday, last, when the Principals for the 
coming year were installed and the officers were invested. The 
following will be the list for 1918-19: 


Ex. Comp. Arthur E. Eves, P.Z. 1397 . . . . M.E.Z. 
- » William Dommett, M.E.Z. 1397 . . H. 
” » GeorpeHends. «© «© 6 1 © 3 
» MaeP. Normand. ..'. . . « Sobek. 
* » W. A. Surridge, P.G.Std.Br., P.Z., 
120%, 1907,8719 . . . « « « ‘Teensurer. 
» TT. H. Adkins, Prov.G.S.B. Surrey, 
a a a er ee ae ae eee 
» A.E.Broadberry..... . . . SeribeN. 
so W.eEdger ©. . 1. 6 et [6 Cnpmmict, 
oe ew Ske we 
” »  W.R. Silk, P.Z. 889, P.P.A.G.P.C. . tstA.S. 
» ee «ce ew st ct ew oe os 
” » F.C. Tilley, P.Z.1348 . .. . « Steward 
» H.W.Packham ...... . Steward 
1» SS. Freeman Burrows. . .. - Steward 





ELeEctricians in residential areas where the new five-sixths ration. 
ing order applies are as sick as they can be over it, because it 
means a further reduction of their most lucrative business. But 
with units selling for cooking and heating 
(to the extent that there may have been 
business in these lines beforetimes) at 2d: 
and 23d. per unit, there is nothing much 
left other than lighting upon which the one-sixth reduction can 
fall. Where the price of current for cooking and heating has 
not gone up so much, the position may be different. We are 
not at the moment in the mood to jest over electric cooking and 
heating, and the thermal losses that occur between the stoking 
of coal under the boilers at generating stations and the delivery 
of electrical energy at the consumers’ terminals, because we have 
just been reading an article by the “ Electrical Correspondent” of 
“The Times Engineering Supplement,” in which he amicably 
ropes together gas and electricity in a comradeship as opposed to 
coal consumption. If the result of the new order, he says, means 
the burning of more coal in the household, then the order appears 
to him to be a solemn farce. We are with him heart and soul in 
this description. Here are the Government holding inquiries of 
all kinds as to the means of effecting national economies after the 
war, and yet allowing different departments to do all they can to 
produce during the war national uneconomy. But the depart- 
ments appear to be oblivious of the facts, and to proceed with an 
obstinacy born of a full belief in their own righteousness and con- 
fidence in their own omniscience. Transport and labour saving 
are both served by gas and electricity from the places of pro- 
duction, although we dare not say too much as to the relation of 
the coal transported from colliery to electricity generating station 
to the thermal value delivered to the electricity consumers’ pre- 
mises. But though gas and electricity are labour and dirt saving, 
the powers that temporarily be are decidedly out, though they 
may not recognize it, to give, as the Electrical Correspondent 
says, a vietory to coal over cleaner, cheaper, and more scientific 
practices ; while the proper course should be not to penalize but 
to patronize people who use fuel not from dirty coal carts and 
sacks but delivered to them by pipe or wire. He holds that “it 
is not too late to improve the position by a more intelligent sys- 
tem of rationing, based on the size of the premises, the number of 
the occupants, and the installed apparatus. The local gas and 
electrical supply authority could quickly tabulate the essential 
facts ; and it would then be found that waste would be checked 
where it is most glaringly exemplified.” That is true. The gas 
and electricity suppliers know the wasters better than the Coal 
Controller or the Board of Trade. They know, too, the people 
who have economized during the war. They are therefore the 
people who should be empowered to assess the rations, and not 
an authority who proceed on the crude method of treating good 
and bad or patriotic and indifferent alike. This is not govern- 
ment, nor is it good legislation ; it is simply, to put it politely, 
everything that is the opposite. 


Rationing Wise 
and Unwise. 


Apparently it is the same “ Electrical 
Choice of Appliances Correspondent” who, in an article on 
for Electric Kitchens ‘ National Kitchens,” tries to hold the 
balance fairly between gas and electricity, 


but—and it is only natural—a little bias creeps out, and one finds 
the range of vision of the writer somewhat limited by his bias, 
He is up-against those electrical advocates, who, in their enthu- 
siasm, make claims involving the application of electricity for 
purposes for which it is by no means suited. For example, at 
current prices it is wasteful for heating water in bulk, and presents 
no advantages over other systems. On the other hand, in his 
opinion, there are no means of heating ovens and grills more 
economically and satisfactorily than electricity, provided current 
is available at rates not exceeding 1d. per unit. Therefore he 
urges Local Food Committees to consider the installation of elec- 
tric-cookers. But he suggests that gas should be used for all 
boiling and steaming duty ; for it is the cheapest and most satis- 
factory of all the systems. This is all interesting. But why is 
gas the cheapest and the most satisfactory system? The answer 
is because gas delivers more heating energy for money than elec- 
tricity. If gas is cheaper than electricity for one heating duty, 
by proper use it can be made the cheaper for another. The 
article has been read through carefully to find substantial reasons 
for the preference on the part of the “ Electrical Correspondent ” 
for electricity for oven and grill use. He only advances two, and, 
on examination, they have no claim to be regarded as substantial 
ones. One is our old friend—saving of the shrinkage of meat; 
and “ Electrical Correspondent” has to show that low-tempera- 
ture work in a gas-oven is an impossibility before he can sustain 
this particular argument. We know that low-temperature work 
is as possible in the gas-oven as in the electric-oven. This being 
so, what becomes of those extraordinary claims of the electricians. 
If a person is so foolish as to work his electric-oven at high- 
temperatures and shrivel up his meat ration, we should not think 
of condemning the work of the electric-oven on that score. One 
has to judge an appliance by its capabilities, not by its misuse. 
The other claim is—and this is a undermined by the argu- 
ment we have just made—that less coal is needed at the electricity 
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works to furnish the current required with the electric-oven to 
cook a given weight of meat than would be necessary to produce 
the gas consumed for the same work. 
This is worth looking into. The “ Elec- 
Coal Economy Shown trical Correspondent” asserts that to 
Best by Results. cook- 100 Ibs. of meat in a large coal 
range, the quantity of coal used would 
be about 50 lbs. ; and that the same quantity of coal would be re- 
quired to produce sufficient gas to cook an equal quantity of meat, 
while at the electricity station from 25 to 30 lbs. of coal would be 
consumed to cook the sam2 weight. While we are not accepting 
this statement as by any means accurate (electrical writers ex- 
ceed any others at postulation), and shall be able to show that 
on these very figures from the coal-economy standpoint, the 
gas-works can claim more economical expenditure of coal, let us 
just glance at what the figures mean. The use of 50 lbs. of coal 
at the gas-works produces for sale 280 c.ft. of gas, which, at the 
standard calorific power of 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, gives a 
total of 140,000 B.Th.U. The 30lbs. of coal at the electricity 
station, taking the average consumption of coal per unit gene- 
rated at 44 lbs., would produce 64 units, which are equal to 
22,230 B.Th.U. Thus we have the “ Electrical Correspondent ” 
asserting that the expenditure of 140,000 B.Th.U. in a gas-oven 
will only do the same work as 22,230 B.Th.U. electrically pro- 
duced. If the electric-oven is allowed as high an efficiency as 
80 p.ct., the figures of “ Electrical Correspondent ” only allows the 
gas-oven for this particular work an efficiency of less than 13 p.ct. 
Now let us look at the matter from the coal economy standpoint. 
The 50 lbs. of coal which it is declared is used in the manufacture 
of the gas is not destroyed as in the electricity generating station. 
Only half its weight is expended (including fuel for the heating of 
the retort-settings); the other half being returned to the fuel 
market as coke, nearly all good carbon, and with a calorific value 
of about 13,000 B.Th.U. per pound, so that, in addition to the 
280 c.ft. of gas, and 140,000 B.Th.U., we give to the market from 
the 50 lbs. of coal, about 25 lbs. of coke, with a calorific value 
of (say) 13,000 B.Th.U. per lb., or 325,000 B.Th.U. From a ton 
of coal, taking the average of 44 Ibs. of coal per unit generated, 
498 units would be produced, or equal to 1,703,160 °B.Th.U., 
while 12,500 c.ft. of gas produced from a ton ot coal is equal 
(taking only the standard of 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot) to 
6,250,000 B.Th.U., and the coke to 14,560,000 B.Th.U. This takes 
no account of the many ingredients required by the High Explo- 
sives Department, the liquid fuel by the Navy, and the sulphate 
of ammonia by the Board of Agriculture; and have not these 
things, together with the coke, any relation to the question of 
coal economy and electric cooking? Coal economy is best ex- 
pressed in the results obtained from the coal. The information 
given here might also be considered by those shareholders of the 
British Electric Transformer Company, who at the recent meeting 
heard the Chairman (Mr. A. F. Berry) advise them that, in order 
to economize coal, they should instal “ Tricity ” cooking apparatus, 
hot-plates, and steamers, and urge further that they should get 
their local authorities to get one or more “Tricity” national 
kitchens installed. If the shareholders desire real coal economy, 
they will do nothing of the kind. 
The “Electrical Times” has illustrated 
National Kitchens the tramcar that at Halifax has been 
on Tram Lines. converted into a National Kitchen; and 
the further description shows that the 
tram-car mode of delivery has limits which are commercially 
serious. It is not a house-to-house delivery as could be the case 
if it were not for the tram tracks being required for other pur- 
poses, aud the impossibility of allowing the car to interfere with 
passenger traffic. Besides which the tracks only run through 
given streets, and not into by-ways lined by poor-class dwelling- 
houses. Therefore the car has to be shot off to a given point 
where it will not interfere with the passenger traffic. To that 
point would-be purchasers have to go at the time appointed. 
This means waste of time by people having to leave their homes, 
though the car may pass their very doors, This waste of time 
would be avoided by a gas-driven motor car. The cook-shop 
people will, we should fancy, strongly object to this new form of 
enterprise. But we are at war; and innovations which strike as 
fantastic those minds trained to old-fashioned notions have made 
frequent appearance during its course. Whether the tramcar 
kitchen notion will manage to survive the attempts to supersede 
difficulties and gain popularity must be decided by the future. 


The Provincial Electric Supply Com- 
A Busy Committee. mittee, which was started a little more 


than a year ago, has held its annual 
meeting, under the presidency of Mr. H. B. Renwick. It is an 
organization somewhat akin to our Gas Companies’ Protection 
Association, and it now numbers no less than 106 companies— 
practically the whole of the important provincial supply com- 
panies in the kingdom. The organization has found no lack 
of work in these war times. Attention has been given during the 
past year to amendments to the Courts (Emergency Powers) Bill, 
by which clauses protecting water, heat, light, traction, and 
power were inserted. Evidence was given by the Chairman (on 
behalf of the Provincial companies) before the Board of Trade 
Electric Power Supply Committee. There was negotiation with 





the Inland Revenue Authorities with regard to increased depre- 
ciation, local rating, leaving certificates, wages and bonus orders, 
and other matters; also (and this is of very particular interest 
to gas companies at this juncture) a conference with the Board 
of Trade to obtain increases in the maximum prices scheduled 
in Provisional Orders, and with the same Department and the 
Ministry of Munitions, whereby support had been given to the 
companies in their revision of unremunerative long-term con- 
tracts. The position of companies using fuel oil has also been 
protected through the Petrol Controller of the Ministry of 
Munitions. The Committee are also co-operating with the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers in regard to electric cooking. 
They have likewise taken an important part in connection with 
the revision of the Reserved Occupations List, and in connection 
with the Ministry of National Service. Now the question of 
coal supplies and economies is the chief matter being dealt with- 
This summary shows there is great liveliness “ over the way” in 
looking after the interests of electrical enterprise. 
Owing to the high intrinsic brilliancy of 
Eyesight and Artificial modern electric-lamps, and to the fact 
Lights. that there is no possible chance of in- 
creasing the efficiency of such lamps 
without still further raising that undesirable quality, electrical 
men will be interested in the new movement by the ophthalmic 
surgeons of Great Britain and Ireland. They have formed a 
Standing Council to act as an advisory body to any State or 
public department when any questions affecting eyesight have 
to be dealt with. Why should ophthalmic surgeons have now 
initiated this movement? The public notification answers the 
question : “ Recent years have shown a rapidly increasing need 
tor expert advice on such questions. This demand has been met 
hitherto in a somewhat haphazard fashion; and, although the 
choice of an expert to give advice has occasionally been excellent, 
it has not always been the best possible. It has been felt for some 
time that a more authoritative method for bringing a consensus 
of skiiled opinion to bear on questions dealing with the eyesight of 
the nation, or the visual requirements of various industries, &c., 
is desirable.” The Acting and Past-Presidents of the Ophthal- 
mological Society and of the section of Ophthalmology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine will be permanent members of the Standing 
Council. There will also be annually elected members; and 
power is given to co-opt others whose special knowledge may be 
of value to the Council. This may give a chance for representa- 
tion of the various bodies connected with lighting problems. The 
statement as to “ a rapidly increasing need ” indicates that some- 
thing has within recent years come into the life of the nation that 
has caused this; and that something is without doubt high in- 
trinsic brilliancy electric lights—the worst sinners in this respect 


——————a——— 


DIRTY COAL. 





French Official Measures of Control. 


Tue question of the quality, or rather lack of quality, of much of 
the coal which in present circumstances is delivered to gas makers 


and other large users, is one that has compelled reference several 
times of late. In the ‘ JournaL” for April 23 last, for example, 
there was quoted part of an address by an American manufac- 
turer—Mr. E. G. Bailey—calling for measures to deal with the 
immense national waste of transport, plant, and labour through 
the employment of fuel containing an abnormal proportion of ash. 
Such “ dirty coal,” as Mr. Bailey pointed out, apart from the in- 
justice which may be done to purchasers of it, is a potent factor 
in the reduction of national output; and where competitive con- 
ditions are lacking to restrict its distribution, other measures re- 
quire to be taken to limit its evil effect. 

In France, where the coal question has been more acute than 
in many other countries, the quality of coal in reference to its 
price has recently been the subject of an Order of the Ministry 
of Munitions, in which the various French coals at present avail- 
able are specified in detail according to their customary trade 
grading and fineness, and the price of each is fixed in reference to 
a permissible proportion of ash. The Order [dated March 23} 
provides for the establishment in each coal-bearing district of 
an office for the control of the quality of coal delivered. Samples 
are to be taken, and analyses made independently of the collieries; 
and the results thus obtained are to be used when necessary in 
amending the invoice prices. The figures for ash specified in 
the schedule are the average of samples taken during the course 
of one month. The lowest proportion of ash—which must not 
be reached in the case of large-piece and other coal—is to p.ct. 
This limit is raised for grades of coal of progressively inferior 
quality. For these, it ranges from 12 p.ct. up to a maximum of 
about 26 p.ct., or in some few cases as much as 30 p.ct. Every 
grade of coal from the French beds is the subject of specification 
as regards size and ash-content; and a price is fixed on the basis 
of these two items in conjunction. 

From opinions expressed in French gas circles, it appears that, 
while the scheme is regarded as good in theory, its benefits 
in practice have still to be made evident ; but it is hoped that it 
will limit the useless transport of coal, and thus relieve one of the 
chief causes of coal difficulties in France—viz, the shortage of 
wagons for conveyance. 
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THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 





A Public Utilities Group, Including Gas Undertakings. 


Ir has recently been learned that the powerful organization, 
the Federation of British Industries, has inaugurated a “ Public 


Utilities ” group—a title whichis broad enough to incorporate all 
the public services such as gas, electricity, water, railways, tram- 
ways, and so forth. Already the National Gas Council, the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
and the Commercial Gas Company have enrolled themselves as 
members. This is a worthy nucleus; and it is hoped to witness 
a large expansion of it, for reasons stated in an editorial in this 
issue, and which reasons are dealt with in greater detail in the 
present article. The electrical interests have also seen the value 
of the Federation, which has been organized with specific objects, 
and with a success which, it is safe to say, invests it with un- 
rivalled weight and influence. This power we can see will be 
considerably increased with industrial evolution, which the omens 
to-day assure will be at an accelerated rate on the declaration of 
peace. 
- Tue Primary IDEA. 


The initial idea of the Federation (it has now, however, got far 
beyond this) is that there should be some form of co-operation or 
combination among manufacturers of all kinds to deal with the 
problems caused by the war. These problems are not only arising 
during the war, but the prospect is that they will be greatly inten- 
sified after the war. Every line of industrial work has its parti- 
cular problems; but many of the problems of industry are generic 
in character. The recent report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Committee is, for example, alive with problems affecting post-war 
trade policy; but every industry can supplement the report with 
other problems individual to itself. One main question in which 
all industries are concerned is that wages have risen enormously 
during the war; and they are not likely to go down again to pre- 
war levels. The problem of wages after the war will be a knotty 
one; and industries will have individually and in combination to 
consider how best to adjust the standards of pay to the new con- 
ditions that will then come into existence. Reformation in this 
particular cannot be the work of a few days. Steady and persever- 
ing consideration and united educative endeavours to bring the 
future pay of labour on to a business-like footing, instead of the 
matter being a mere shuttlecock as now, distinctly offer scope for 
a federation of industries. There is, too, the question of woman 
labour. It is certain that, with the end of hostilities, the country 
would be crippled in regard to labour if it attempted to return to 
the conditions prevailing before the war. There will, however, 
be a need for readjustment in consultation with the trade unions. 
Then there is the point, too, that certain trade unions have abro- 
gated their rules for the period of the war,and have been promised 
the restoration of their status quo ante bellum, or that no changes 
shall be made without their consent. Then, again, labour has to 
be satisfied as to the absolute need for increased production, and 
the highest possible efficiency in both works and men, and their 
interest has to be gained for, and their pride aroused in, a British 
commercial supremacy, with a knowledge that their reward will 
follow fair lines according to their work. One object of the 
Federation of British Industries therefore is to bring about co- 
operation between the various industries to deal with these and 
cognate subjects, and to get, in the common interest, the best 
intellects to bear upon them. It is obvious that the more com- 
plete the representation in every industry, the more powerful and 
efficient will the Federation be. 


WorkK IN PARLIAMENT. 


It will be seen from what has preceded that the Federation 
has not been conceived and promoted in any spirit of enmity 
with labour. The aspirations and ideals of the Federation are of 
a much higher order than that. It is one of its ground principles 
that employer and employed must intelligently work together, if 
industrial and, through industry, national interests are to be better 
served. Just as employers and employed are working with hearty 
goodwill now for victory in the war, so what is wanted is that, for 
achieving manufacturing and commercial victories hereafter, there 
shall be similar joint effort, with fair reward to all, whatever the 
position in the industrial or commercial system. It is therefore 
the desire of the Federation to do all in its power to improve 
the conditions of labour, to work amicably with it in every possible 
way, and to afford opportunities for joint consultation. Trade 
unions must see from this that their interests and those of the 
Federation are identical, and that it is therefore to the interests 
of labour that employers should all be members of a Federation 
entertaining such ideals, and working to give them effect. At 
the same time, it must be fully recognized that the trade unions 
have hitherto been able to exercise an enormous influence in Par- 
liament ; whereas industry and commerce have only been repre- 
sented by floating units, and many industrial centres have had 
as their representatives lawyers, company promoters, and men 
of other professional ability and degree, but little (if at all) 
versed in the industrial arts. The result of this is that much 
legislation affecting industry and commerce has been hurried 
through Parliament without due regard being paid to the views 
of manufacturers. It is time that industry and commerce had 


better representation, with a centre of information and influence 
such as the Federation affords. 


Much of the fault for the present 








condition in Parliament is confessedly due to the manufacturing 
world itself. It has been too busy with its own internal affairs to 
see the importance of keeping in close personal touch with legis- 
lative doings, and to recognize the importance of these doings 
upon the industrial and commercial affairs of the nation. There 
has also been on its part a certain amount of contempt for the 
constitution of Parliament with the predominance in that consti- 
tution of lawyers and professional politicians. But it is now 
becoming clear to the leaders in industry that the remedy is much 
in their own hands. Ifindustry and commerce provide the wealth 
of the country, industry and commerce should hold the reins of 
government. The Federation of British Industries alone repre- 
sents a capital of something like 3000 million pounds sterling, 
and comprises 124 trade associations, and upwards of 691 com- 
panies and firms. It is therefore felt that, if such a Federation 
cannot do something in Parliament for industry and trade, no 
other organized body can. 

Apart from the question of the representation of industry in Par- 
liament, the Federation, with a view to safeguarding the interests 
of manufacturers, now examines all Bills presented to Parliament. 
Where Bills are thought to require amending, meetings of the 
manufacturing interests concerned are arranged; and steps are 
taken by bringing pressure to bear on the Government through 
members of Parliament, or by introducing amendments. Re- 
presentations are also made to the Government Departments 
concerned with the proposed new legislation. In order to make 
the intervention of the Federation more effective, arrangements 
are being made to set up Special Committees in the constitu- 
encies—representative so far as possible of all political parties; 
and it is proposed that these Committees shall be used for 
bringing the views of the Federation on all questions affecting 
industry directly to the notice of the local members of Parlia- 
ment and candidates. It is also hoped’ to arrange effective co- 
operation with a group of members in the House of Commons. 
To an industry such as that dealing with gas supply, the Feder- 
ation should through its organized work be especially useful. 

A DANGER IN AN ENLARGED BUREAUCRACY. 


A further point is that during the war there has (no doubt 
necessarily) been a very large interference with the business of 
manufacturers throughout the country by Government officials— 
some of whom have by acts testified to grave incapacity. They 
enjoy their soft and well-paid “ jobs; and they will be very loth 
to leave them. There is no doubt that a direct and studied 
attempt will be made, in the name of democracy, to nationalize 
all sorts of enterprise ; and in this movement (which has obtained 
an enormous stimulation under war conditions) there is consider- 
able danger of a vast expansion of our bureaucratic system, which 
has, whatever the old-class politicians may think of it, not been 
an unmixed blessing. Any such movement is a matter against 
which the Federation will have to exert its influence. 

INCREASING ACTIVITIES. 

The range of work for the Federation, it is seen, is unlimited. 
Every day almost throws new light on places from which ex- 
pansion can be usefully made. During last year, work was 
steadily pursued in obtaining and compiling statistical informa- 
tion, questions affecting overseas trade were taken in hand, and 
so was the investigation of special subjects—among them labour. 
There was an invitation from the Ministry of Labour for the 
criticisms of the Federation on the Whitley report; and the 
Federation hopes to be able to bring the experience now being 
gained in several directions to assist in the organization of 
local councils of employers and employed. Railway transit and 
sea transport as affecting industry after the war are undergoing 
special inquiry by a representative Committee. The question of 
the improvement of Government service in relation to industry is 
in hand; and (among other topics) education, housing, and fiscal 
policy are receiving attention by business trained brains. Co- 
operation with Government Departments, and representation on 
Government Committees, are other matters with which the Fede- 
ration are keeping in immediate touch. It will be seen from this 
that, while the Federation has sought and has organized industrial 
influence, it is also systematizing, in the most profitable manner 
for the members, the use of this influence. 

A QUESTION OF FEDERATION GOVERNMENT. 

Hitherto the Executive Council of the Federation has been 
composed of a number of prominent gentlemen who have been 
chosen to sit on the Executive Council. But now the industries 
represented by the Federation are being arranged in certain main 
groups, for the purpose of giving these groups representation on 
the Executive Council. The principle adopted is so many repre- 
sentatives for so many employees. The “ Public Utilities” group 
referred to in the opening of this article is one of the newly formed 
groups. It promises to be a flourishing one; and it will be for the 
gas undertakings of the country to help to make it so. A sub-group 
has the right to directly elect its own representatives on the 
Council; and there is nothing to prevent a sub-group eventually, 
if it reaches a powerful enough state, becoming a main group, 
which is hoped will ultimately be the position of gas undertakings. 
A strong position and a good voice in the government of such an 
organization are worth aiming for. But the chief thing to keep in 
mind is the influence of the organization with the combined indus- 
tries of the country at its back, and the power that it has to voice 
the united views of the manufacturers of the country. Its voice 
must be stronger than that of any single industry; its voice must 
gain a hearing where that of a single industry might fail to do so. 
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THE RAILBORNE COAL MUDDLE 


AND THE WAY OUT. 





By “ CricKET.” 


Wuat I am about to suggest will be regarded as a revolutionary 
measure but made necessary by war circumstances. 


Coal is so vital to victory that it must receive pre-eminently favour- 
able terms regarding transport. 


1 want that fact to stand prominently in the reader’s thoughts, so 
that he—whether the Coal Controller, purchaser, or seller—may 
appreciate the justification for what I call “ revolutionary.” 


The small percentage of coal which is distilled occupies a posi- 
tion equal to, if not surpassing, the importance of shipbuilding ; 
and it is both gratifying and refreshing to know that the various 
Government Departments are coming to that conclusion. I need 
not here recapitulate the many vitally essential products emanat- 
ing from the distillation of coal. 

Gas engineers have waited patiently to see what result would 
be attained by the Board of Trade in regard to the change 
from seaborne to railborne coal for London and the Southern 
Counties. But their patience is well-nigh exhausted, because very 
little satisfaction has been afforded by the Coal Control Depart- 
ment in regard to supplies of railborne coal, when it was expected 
that a department composed of so many railwaymen would have 
ere this realized more satisfactory results. From what I can 
gather, a large number of gas-works are down to two or three 
weeks’ coal stock; and many of these are works with benzol- 
recovery plants. As a consequence, blue water gas has had to 
be produced in large percentages, to conserve coal. This has re- 
sulted in many instances in works lessening their extraction of ben- 
zol per ton of coal from a less number of tons carbonized, because 
the very high percentage of blue water gas has so deteriorated 
the general quality of the gas as to render the undertaking open 
to reasonable complaints, and, to ameliorate the difficulty, more 
benzol has been left in the coal gas. As I have before remarked, 
to make blue water gas in war time is a mistake, as it not only 
fails to contribute useful bye-products but actually diminishes 
the quantity of coke for sale, which should be used as a substitute 
for coal, and, moreover, it displaces the distillation of coal. It is 
a double disadvantage. 

The matter of railborne coal to displace seaborne coal is still 
being played with; and nothing of a really bold nature to over- 
come the difficulty has been attempted. Yet it must be patent to 
even one with only a rudimentary knowledge of these matters that 
some powerful action should be taken at once. 

I consider that the remedy is to isolate a continuous line of 
railway between the North and South of England, clearing it of 
all passenger traffic, except rail coaches for the convenience of 
those using intermediate stations. The junctions and stations 
to the east of the proposed goods line could be reached by other 
routes. The Railway Clearing House official railway map clearly 
shows that such a line towards the East Coast could be isolated 
for coal and other essential war materials. It winds in and out 
of the Great Northern route. I would have suggested the Great 
Northern route; but it is still of importance that business men 
should be able to travel quickly between the North and South. 
However, should the necessity arise, the Great Northern route 
should be used. 

The great hindrance to vital goods traffic is the passenger 
trains running to schedule time. If they are abolished as sug- 
gested on the line chosen, it would enable goods trains to be run 
at a very much accelerated rate—in fact, many times the number 
of goods trains now running between the North and the South. 
The accelerated rate would mean that the wagons would do 
more work in a given time in carrying goods, instead of being 
delayed in transit by passenger trains running to schedule time. 
The goods trains on an isolated goods line would run on the block 
system, and be passed forward in safety without having to wait. 
The passenger train locomotives freed under the suggestion 
would be employed in hauling goods traffic. 

The London Tube Railways are used entirely for passengers, 
If goods trains were introduced between passenger trains, the 
number of passengers carried would be very considerably less. 
Inversely it may be imagined that if passenger trains are with- 
drawn from a line, and it is isolated to goods, the tonnage would 
be very considerably more. 

Now regarding the suggested rail coaches for the conveyance 
of passengers using intermediate stations, I consider the ingenuity 
of railway engineers can solve the question should it be found 
that the demand in numbers outruns the supply, by converting 
some of the present idle passenger coaches into rail coaches. A 
petrol engine could be installed in an end compartment, and run 
either upon petrol or possibly upon gas—in the latter case, the 
usual cylinders under the coaches or else gas-bags could be used. 
A vacuum pump would be required for the brakes operated by 
the suggested engine. 

Alternatively, the whole of the passenger traffic could be cleared 
from the suggested goods line if motor buses or charabancs 
were used to serve intermediate towns and villages, as is now the 
case in some instances. In the London area, several passenger 
stations have been discontinued or partly so, and the passengers 





arrangements could be extended where necessary, so as not to 
hamper essential goods trains. 

A further suggestion in reference to furnishing railways with 
additional goods wagons would be to convert some passenger 
coaches into goods wagons by clearing them of the compartments 
and making suitable side openings. It would be advisable to keep 
the converted passenger coaches together as trains in a similar 
way to milk trains. They would be entirely suitable for similar 
uses as is at present made of permanently covered wagons or 
vans. 

Much time, however, could also be saved if present shunting 
operations were reorganized. It is painful to see a fine loco- 
motive at some of the less important goods stations having to sort 
out the wagons, and attach them to a goods train, instead of this 
all being prepared and arranged before and after the goods train 
has arrived or departed. A horse in most instances could do all 
this work, and thus allow the engine to be very much more use- 
fully employed. 

Another means of accelerating the transit of coal and other 
essential goods would be to load the thousands of “returned 
empty” private wagons as far as is possible on their return 
journey, as is done with the railway-owned wagons. This would 
give a large number of wagons for coal transit, and not employ 
engines in hauling empty wagons instead of loaded ones. 

If an enemy invasion of the East coast was imminent, un- 
doubtedly most of the East Coast railways would be entirely 
absorbed for military purposes. The suggestion I have made is 
aiming at preventing any such idea on the part of the enemy, 
as the accelerated rate of transit of coal and other vital goods is 
all in the interests of the successful prosecution of the war, and 
might well have the effect of assisting to force the enemy back. It 
must be remembered that the enemy is within 70 miles of our 
shores, and is using every effort to creep nearer. 

No doubt the suggestion will raise the usual crop of wails from 
affected selfish persons. But all these must be convinced that 
their personal interests must be subordinated to the general good. 
On the other hand, I believe that the reasonable people, on due 
reflection, will see that the urgent necessity for such a measure 
has arisen. 








Dyestuffs Industry in the United States and Japan. 


A special section of the current issue of the “ Board of Trade 
Journal” is devoted to the measures taken in the United States 
and Japan to promote the dyestuffs industry. In the case of 
Japan, prior to the outbreak of war dyes were imported to the 
value of £700,000 annually ; nearly the whole of the supply com- 
ing from Germany. As prices had been advancing by leaps and 
bounds, the Government in 1915 passed a law providing for the 
granting, for a period of ten years, of subsidies to companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of dyes and chemicals in Japan—with 
the stipulation that more than one-half of the capital of the com- 
pany must be subscribed by Japanese subjects. The amount of 
subsidy to be granted is sufficient to enable the companies to pay 
a dividend of 8 p.ct. per annum on their paid-up capital. One 
of the results of this policy has been the formation of the Japan 
Dyestuff Manufacturing Company, Ltd., with a large research 
laboratory, a technical laboratory where processes may be tried 
on a semi-commercial scale, and an experimental plant where 
new processes can be worked out on a commercial basis. Alto- 
gether three companies have been organized with a view to ob- 
taining Government subsidies. In the United States, also, when 
war broke out, manufacturing industries were threatened with a 
dyestuff famine. A census of the dyestuffs normally consumed 
was undertaken by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington. The manufacture of coal-tar colours in 
the United States has been carried on for nearly forty years; but 
prior to 1915 the domestic production had never been a factor of 
importance in supplying the American market. Theindustry was 
confined almost entirely to the assembling into finished dyes of 
coal-tar intermediaries imported from Europe—chiefly from Ger- 
many. However, the most striking feature brought out in the 
returns furnished to the Bureau is stated to be the rapid growth 
of the industry in America, and the plans for its continued ex- 
pansion in both domestic and foreign fields. 





The Calling-Up of the Older Men.—Instructions received by the 
recruiting officials of the Ministry of National Service make it 
clear, says ‘“ The Times,” that men between 42 and 50 who have 
become liable for military service under the recent Military Ser- 
vice Act are to be entitled to the same protection on occupa- 
tional grounds as men of the previous military age. In the case 
of men employed in trades included in the Schedule of Protected 
Occupations (M.M. 130, revised), men covered by the List of Certi- 
fied Occupations, and men in certain other specified occupations, 
it is not proposed for the present to issue calling-up notices sum- 
moning them to join the army, or even to undergo medical ex- 
amination. It should be plainly understood that the new instruc- 
tions confer no permanent exemption on any man. Among the 
men of the new military age who will not be called up for exami- 
nation pending further instructions are gas companies’ employees, 
administrative officials of local authorities, men employed in public 
utility services, and trade union officials. The protection afforded 
by the present list of certified occupations extends also to men of 





have been transferred to buses, trams, and tube railways. These 





the ages now made liable to military service. 
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GASHOLDER STRESSES.—A CRITICISM. 


By F. S. Cripps, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Tue paper with which Mr. Robinson favoured the North of 
England Gas Managers’ Association is misleading and inaccu- 


rate; and it is almost a matter of surprise to me that any Asso- 
ciation having any respect for engineering should accept it. The 
error pointed out in the editorial columns is but one of very 
many; and the manner of dealing with my formule, which was 
also alluded to, cannot be sufficiently condemned. To state that 
my book, “‘ The Guide-Framing of Gasholders and Other Papers,” 
gives “ little information about the holder itself, beyond the 
stresses in the top curb and crown-sheets,” is the reverse of the 
truth, as anyone even superficially acquainted with my original 
work can see for himself. Then to follow this up, by quoting my 
formula for the stresses in the top curb, and represent that this 
formula was launched upon the world without any proof or indi- 
cation of how it was constructed, or of “the direction and magni- 
tude of the forces which come into play on the curb,” is mis- 
leading to an unparalleled degree. 

Further, to announce that the object of his paper is to make 
good any deficiencies in these respects, or, to use his own words, 
“to show, step by step, the principles underlying such a formula, 
and to indicate the methods of calculating the forces in other parts 
of the structure, and how these forces are met in the design,” when 
he does nothing of the kind, is amazing. He has added nothing 
new, but, on the contrary, has plagiarized the very proofs given 
in my papers, and has succeeded in producing nothing more than 
a burlesque of the whole thing. 

In this, it is true, he has done little more than follow the lead of 
another writer on the same subject; and therefore it is high time 
a check was put to such treatment of other authors’ works. This 
growing practice cannot be condemned too strongly. 

In the instance under review, the best course would be to reprint 
my paper, entitled, “ An Investigation into the Stresses upon the 
Top Curb of a Gasholder, with Remarks on Construction, &c.,” 
side by side with Mr. Robinson’s paper. The fallacy of his con- 
tentions would then be apparent. But as this may not be con- 
venient, it may be mentioned that it was first published in the 
“ JOURNAL oF Gas LicutinGc” for July 25, 1882 [p. 170], and 
then in the “ Transactions” of the Gas Institute for 1882, and 
was the subject of a note by Sir George Livesey on p. 68 of that 
volume. It was again republished in 1889, as a chapter in the 
“Guide-Framing of Gasholders,” pp. 74 to 85. The fact that it 
occupies eleven pages, is sufficient evidence that the formula did 
not stand alone and bare of proof, as Mr. Robinson would lead 
your readers to suppose. 

It will be convenient to comment on the various matters touched 
upon by Mr. Robinson, as far as possible in the order in which 
they appear in his paper. 

Crown SHEETS. 

The “ stresses in the crown-sheets” may be found in pp. 85 and 
8g of the “ Guide-Framing of Gasholders;” and the stress per 
lineal foot of crown sheeting, with proofs, from pp. 77 and 78 of 
the same book, 

CENTRE PLATE. 

Mr. Robinson affirms that the centre or crown plate is made 
thicker than the rest, “on account of its connection with the 
centre post.” He should know that, in the best practice, the 
trussing is no longer connected to the crown-plate, but the sheet- 
ing is left quite free to balloon-out to the segment of a square. 
The reasons for this alteration from ancient practice were set 
forth fully, and the whole question of trussed and untrussed top 
thrashed out, in my paper read before the Gas Institute in 1884, 
entitled “ Gasholder Crowns,” which forms another chapter in 
the “ Guide-Framing of Gasholders,” pp. 86 to go. 


TRUSSED VERSUS UNTRUSSED Crowns. 


Mr. Robinson, later on in his paper, affects to deal with the 
pros and cons of trussing, but omits the main considerations of 
econonty and pressure altogether, and proves nothing. He should 
know that, in these days of higher gas pressure, it is a convenience 
to have a heavy inner lift—that is to put the weight of the truss- 
ing into the inner lift, rather than sink it in the tank, where it 
cannot aid the pressure. I see that Mr. Hovey very properly 
draws attention to this in the discussion. 

_Mr. Robinson asks: “If a large holder of 200 ft. or more in 
diameter can do quite well with a simple tank framing, why 
should a smaller one require roof trussing of an expensive design, 
such as one often meets?” In the first place, Mr. Robinson begs 
the question by assuming an “expensive design,” whereas nothing 
could be less costly, or more convenient, than the light framing in 
a small holder, as any practical man could tell him. And, if he 
will refer to my paper on “ Gasholder Crowns,” he will see one 
of several reasons for the different treatment of large and small 
holders stated on p. 86 to be as follows: 

_ lt is easy to show that the advantage of an untrussed top is greater 
in a large gasholder than in a small one ; for the separate frame built 
in the tank does not require to be much stronger, however large the 
gasholder may be made. In other words, the framing for carrying a 
re ft. top need not be any stronger, area for area, than for a too ft. 
Op; the only difference being that there is four times as much surface 
to support. _ But with a trussed top a 200 ft. gasholder not only re- 
quires four times as much area of trussing as a 100 ft. holder, but (owing 








to the increase of span) it must also be made of much stronger sections, 
in order to carry itself. It is, therefore, much heavier in proportion. 
It follows, then, that there must be a limit beyond which it is decidedly 
uneconomical to adopt a trussed top ; and this limit can only be defined 
by comparing the cost of the two plans for gasholders of the same size. 
It must be borne in mind that the deeper the holder, the greater 
will be the cost of the fixed frame, as all the standards or uprights in 


the tank have to be higher. The depth, however, does not affect a 
trussed top to the same extent. 


Mr. Robinson suggests that compression members should be 
substituted for the rods in the trussing. This would involve great 
and unnecessary expense. The rafters are now stiffened by the 
bracket bars in one direction, and in the other by the bracing. 
To convert the ties into compression members, and stiffen them 
sideways in a similar manner, would be needless waste of mate- 
rial. Gasholder tops have been built with girder tops consisting 
solely of compression members. They were, however, anything 
but economical. 


VERTICAL Stays, GUIDES, AND STIFFENERS, 


Mr. Robinson says: “ The hanging weight of the bottom curb 
and the other lifts is taken up by the vertical stays.” This is 
scarcely correct, as the weight is carried by the side sheeting. 
The stays perform a different function. Mr. Robinson says they 
“should be stiff enough to safely resist both a tension stress and 
a bending action—the latter due to the pressure of gas within the 
holder.” There is really no tensile stress, as the sheeting alone 
is more than sufficient to carry the hanging load.. The contrac- 
tion of the top curb under stress would subject the vertical stays 
to some bending stress from the gas pressure communicated 
through the sheeting. The gas pressure on the side sheeting can 
only cause bending stress in the vertical guides, to the extent that 
the sheeting stretches under stress circumferentially, and then, 
too, only when they are attached all the way up. 

Mr. Robinson loses sight of the main objects of the vertical 
stays—viz., to support the sides when the lift is at rest in the tank, 
and stiffen the top curb. The vertical guides and stiffeners in the 
other lifts serve the same purpose, as well as resisting the bending 
stress due to the stress from wind pressure, &c., transmitted 
through the cup-rollers in the several lifts. -Instead of tension, 
therefore, it is compression they should be designed to resist. 
More than this, the vertical stays and guides are required to give 
stiffaess to the whole structure. It will be seen, therefore, that 
fig. 1 [ante, p. 227] is quite inadequate. 


Tor Curb STRESSES. 


After this digression, Mr. Robinson again returns to the top 
curb, and gives sundry formule which may be found fully demon- 
strated on pp. 79 and 81 of the “ Guide-Framing of Gasholders.”’ 
He then advances two diagrams (figs. 2 and 3), which are ob- 
viously incorrect. A force E is introduced, which is already in- 
cluded in force A, inasmuch as the vertical component of A must 
equal the effective upward lift of the gas. Force E must therefore 
be struck out altogether from fig. 2. 

The resultant of all the forces F c must also be horizontal, under 
the conditions for stable equilibrium laid down earlier in his paper. 
Mr. Robinson shows it in both fig. 2 and fig. 3 to be inclined to the 
horizontal. 

In fig. 3, an effort is made to arrive at the resultant (by the ap- 
plication of the parallelogram of forces), which is altogether erro- 
neous, for the following reasons: The magnitudes and directions 
of the forces are wrong. Force C, for example, instead of being 
“the total weight of the holder divided by the circumference,” 
should be the total weight of the holder minus the weight of the 
crown-sheets and divided by the weight of the holder ; inasmuch 
as the crown-sheets are directly supported by the gas, and the 
only weight which affects the curb is the hanging load. 

Force D also requires modification, as provided for by the con- 
stant c in my formula. 

Force E, it has already been shown, is uot allowable, as it is 
already provided for in force A. Also, Why “two-thirds ” ? 

If the component forces are wrong, it is impossible for the re- 
sultant to be correct. Hence, we find that the confusion of super- 
posed parallelograms in fig. 3 results in a fiasco—viz., an inclined 
resultant, whereas it should be horizontal. It is little wonder, 
therefore, my formula gives a different result. 

(In passing, it may be mentioned that the best way of arriving 
at the resultant graphically is by the polygon of forces—not by a 
series of parallelograms. But the graphical solution is altogether 
a work of supererogation, inasmuch as the calculations required 
to arrive at the several forces and drawing them to scale, &c., in- 
volve much more time than the working out of my formula. Mr. 
R. would doubtless measure a man for a coat with a sextant. | 

It is interesting to note how Mr. Robinson explains the dis- 
crepancy—viz., that “the formula of Mr. Cripps makes no allow- 
ance for the upward pressure of the gas under the crown sheets 
and the downward pull of the side sheets.” What next? The 
effective upward pressure of the gas is included in A. And, as 
has been already stated, the vertical component of A must equal 
C, the hanging weight, which is equivalent to the total effective 
upward pressure of the gas. How Mr. Robinson can state, there- 
fore, that these forces have been ignored by me altogether passes 
my comprehension. 

Mr. Robinson says the formula makes “no correction for the 
inclination of the crown-sheets at the curb.” No “correction” is 
needed, as there is no error to correct. The inclination of the 
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crown-sheets is provided for in the force A, which is tangent to 
the crown at the curb. 


Bottom Cures. 


The stresses in the bottom curb are so crudely dealt with that 
they are not worth remark, except to point out that telescoping 
a holder does not “double the stress” on the bottom curb. It 
does not affect it at all, unless a “ flying lift” is added. Neither 
is there any tension in the bottom curb due to the gas pressure. 
As already stated, this is practically met by the side sheets. 


Cups AND GRIPS. 


Mr. Robinson says the only point to bear in mind “ when de- 
signing cups and grips ” is that the “ rest-blocks should be of suffi- 
cient size and number to carry the whole suspended weight of the 
lower lifts without danger of splitting or cutting by the sharp edge 
of the grip.” If that is all the light he can throw on the designing 
of cups and grips and the stresses in them, it is poor indeed. The 
‘size and number” is more needed to protect the cup and grip 
plates from damage than themselves from damage. 


WinD PREssSuURE. 

His remark as to the pressure of wind increasing as you rise 
from the ground is very ancient history—see p. 6 “ Guide Framing 
of Gasholders ;” likewise the “ reactionary ” effect. 

NEGLECTED PROBLEMs. 

When is Mr. Robinson going to tell us something original, aud 
not simply ring the changes and play pitch and toss with other 
people’s work ? 

There are many interesting problems open to his attack, such 
as— 

(a) The stresses in the sides of a steel gasholder tank transmitted 

from the guide-framing attached to same. 

()) The proper proportioning of the riveted joints in very large 
steel tanks, to give the greatest economy of material and 
workinanship. 

(c) The stresses in the various members of the spiral gasholder, 
and particularly the streeses transferred to the tank there- 
from, and the way to meet thein. 

In solving such problems, be it noted, it is not simply a lot of 
descriptive matter, but actual figures and formule; the latter 
being proved, not in the fashion of the paper now under review, 
but scientifically and in a practical manner. Not going all round 
the subject without ever coming to close grips with it. To 
say that there are “compressive, tensile, and even compound 
stresses” in a structure, and that it must be designed to meet 
them, is no solution of the problem. Any newspaper writer could 
say that much. 

Buckiine or Tor Curs. 

Mr. Robinson informs us that the object of making the plates 
at the top curb thicker is to prevent buckling. The object is pri- 
marily to provide sufficient sectional area to resist the compressive 
stress on the curb, as the adjoining two or three rows usually 
form part of the curb. Again, it would not be practical to con- 
nect thin sheets direct to the thick steel angles. The thickness 
of the adjoining rows is reduced gradually to allow of making 
properly proportioned riveted and gas-tight joints. Any tendency 
to buckle is mainly resisted by the gussets and bracketed vertical 
stays. 

“ THEORY” AND “ PRACTICE.” 

The little sermonette in the concluding paragraphs of Mr. 
Kobinson’s paper on the relative importance of theory and prac- 
tice is very well, so far as it goes; but it would have been more 
to the point if his own paper had not shown such a lamentable 
lack of the qualities he advocates. 

One of the greatest follies of the past has been the assumption 
that the more ignorant a man is the more “ practical” he is; and 
that the better acquainted he is with the scientific principles of 
engineering (so called “ theory”) the less “ practical ” he must be. 
Whereas, no man is worthy of the name of “ engineer ” who has 
not thorough experience in both “ theory ” and “ practice.” No 
hard-and-fast line can be drawn between the two. One is bound 
up with the other ; and to attempt to divorce them is fast becom- 
ing a thing of the past. 

ELEGANT Gas-Works. 

In conclusion, a word or two on the esthetic side. Mr. Kobin- 
son puts in a plea for the artistic treatment of gasholders, &c., and 
cites a case of the proportions of a gasholder being determined 
satisfactorily from the proportions of an old cabinet. 

Mr. Robinson should know that the proper proportioning of a 
gasholder is one of the most vital factors in design, if economy 
is to be considered, and cannot be determined by things which 
have nothing in common. Gas-works cannot be made “ elegant.” 
Efforts have been made in this direction, only resulting in repul- 
sive rather than attractive objects. Ornate gasholders and even 
elegant buildings on a gas-works are a mistake and in bad taste. 
Mr. Ruskin, like Dr. Dresser, would have condemned them. 

Adaptability to its purpose is the chief or first ingredient of true 
Art, not merely imitation of altogether dissimilar objects, however 
beautiful in themselves. Next, we shall hear of constructing pig- 
stys like cathedrals! 


CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Robinson’s paper has been criticized severely, because it is 
necessary for the honour of our profession to stamp out all that 





remarked, we stand second to none in gas engineering ; and there. 
fore it is not advisable to allow any papers showing deterioration 
rather than advancement in the profession, to go forth unchal- 
lenged and incorrect. 

Let Mr. Robinson, and others like him, apply themselves to 
original work, if they have the necessary scientific and practical 
training. It not, let them let well alone. We shall not then fall 
into the background. 


STEAMING HORIZONTAL RETORTS. 


By R. J. Rew, of the Devon Gas Association, Exeter, 








| IN response to numerous inquiries received, it is a pleasure to 


be able to give the following details of the experiments carried 


out at a little gas-works making 3 million c.ft. of gas per annum, 
and the attempts to increase the make of gas per ton of coal used 
by “steaming” incandescent coke in the ordinary fire-clay retorts. 
No apologies are needed for the rough-and-ready tests and com- 
parisons adopted, which are on practical lines, but taken under 
the many disadvantages existing in a small works. The results 
are admittedly still capable of improvement in a larger and better 
equipped gas-works. The acute shortage of coal in places far 
removed from the coalfields renders any means of eking-out the 
supply particularly acceptable at the present time. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OBTAINED BY STEAMING HoRIZONTAL 
RETORTS. (PATENT APPLIED FOR—NO., 3282 of 1918.) 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


Retort-setting used, three retorts 21 by 15 Q’s, with regenerator 
furnace. In ordinary working, the retorts are charged twice daily, 
at 7 a.m. and 3 p.m., with 3} cwt. charges. The exhauster is used 
during the first seven hours of charges, and worked at level gauge. 
The average make of straight coal gas is 11,250 to 11,500 c.ft. per 
ton, including 4 to 5 p.ct. of air. Oxide purification only is in use. 


PRELIMINARY TRIALS. 


Results obtained when simultaneously steaming one retort, and 
with 3} cwt. of coal in each of the other two. Water used, 2 to 
3 gallons per hour per retort. Duration of charge, 7} hours. 
Level gauge in hydraulic main. No air injected when water gas 
is being made. 

7 cwt. coal, 75 p.ct. Somerset, 25 p.ct. Yorks., produced 4600 c.ft. = 13,140 
” " ” » 4750 C.ft. = 13,570 
” ” " ” 4900 c.ft. = 14,000 


” " ” ” 5000 c.ft. = 14,280 
” ” ” % 4800 c.ft. = 13,700 
” ” * “ 4850 c.ft. = 13,860 
” ” ” ” 4900 c. ft, == 14,000 


” ” ” ” 5200 c.ft. = 14,860 
The above tests average about 20 p.ct. water gas added. 


Result obtained when simultaneously steaming two retorts, and 
with one 3} cwt. of coal in the third retort: 3} cwt. coal, 75 p.ct. 
Somerset; 25 p.ct. Yorks, produced 3500 c.ft. = 20,000 c.ft. per 
ton of coal used, including the 75 p.ct. water gas added. 

These results are not to be taken as a basis, but simply to show 
the elasticity of increased gas production if steaming is adopted. 
Given sufficient retorts available for steaming, the make per ton 
of coal can be increased ad lib. 

Taking our latest results as a standard, straight coal gas pro- 
duction is 11,420 c.ft. per ton; and adding to it the water gas now 
produced at the rate of 1000 c.ft. per retort per six or seven hour 
charge, it means that— 


| 


Coalgasonly . . . « « «© «© « « « « « %8,420¢.ft. per tone 
Coal in four retorts and one retort steamed produced. 12,860 ,, ‘6 


9 three ” one ” ” 13,320 4, ” 
», two “ one ” ” 14,280 ,, ” 
” one ” one ” ” 17,140 4, ” 


The amount of water gas produced per retort was apparently 
limited to the small quantity and low pressure of steam available, 
rather than to the inability of the hot coke to deal with more. 
The amount produced per retort in these tests must not, therefore, 
be taken as by any meansthe maximum. The make of water gas 
has since been increased to 200 c.ft. per retort per hour. 

When the retorts were steamed at night during the “idle” 
hours, from (say) 10 p.m. to 7 a.m., with no exhauster running, 
and a back-pressure on the retorts of about 40-1oths, each retort 
produced about half the normal quantity of water gas, dependent 
on the soundness of the retorts, which were in use for their third 
season. 

Four similar 3} cwt. charges of coal produced the following coke 
results: 


c. q. |b. 
If not steamed and weighed after quenching . 2300 
<i 9 és MOE. = 5 8 22.06 
If steamed seven hours and weighed hot . 2 118 
If steamed fourteen hours and weighed hot $us 


So that with a loss of 25 lbs. of coke, when steaming fourteen 
hours, about 1600 c.ft. of water gas were produced, or equal to 
15% lbs. per 1000 c.ft. 

Taking the value of coke at 30s. per ton, it means that an extra 
1000 c.f{t. of water gas cost about 24d., against 10d. per 1000 c.ft. 
for coal gas (after crediting the cost of coal, with the coke and 





tends to lower it in the eyes of the world. As I have long since 
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coal gas). This result alone would be sufficient recommendation. 
in peace times; but in these days coal and labour shortages 
outweigh all other considerations. The quality of the coke after 
seven hours’ steaming showed little alteration, but after fourteen 
hours was decidedly smaller, but still saleable. If possible, coke 
that has been steamed fourteen hours should be kept out of the 
furnace, as the best results were obtained with the highest heats. 
Tests made in Boiling a 34-Pint Kettle on a Ring Burner. 
Gas pressure, 28-1oths. 
Starting water temperature, 50° Fahr. 
To boil kettle, straight coal gas took 7 min. and 3c.ft. 
To boil kettle, coal gas and 20 p.ct. water gas added (13,700 c.ft. 
per ton mixture) took 7 min. and 3 c.ft. [No practical difference 
whatever could be noticed between this mixture and the 
usual straight coal gas supplied. | 
To boil kettle, coal gas and 75 p.ct. water gas added (20,000 c.ft 
per ton mixture) took 7 min. and 3} c.ft. [Air port on ring-burner 
full open, but gas just liable to light-back. | 
All water gas took 12} min. and 4} c.ft. to boil the kettle, with 
nearly all the air shut off the ring-burner. 
All water gas gave good result in upright incandescent burners 
with the air-ports closed, but was useless for inverted burners. 
The 20 p.ct. added water-gas mixture gave a very satisfactory 
result with all types of burners and other gas apparatus, and the 
75 p.ct. added mixture also, after slight air adjustment. 
ANALYSIS, 
An analysis of the purified water gas was as shown in the first 
column, and taken after 3} hours’ steaming in two retorts, and 
after it had passed alone through the ordinary coal-gas plant: 








Coal Gas and 











Purilied " Ordinary Coal 
aa | Water Gas. — Gas cui. 
| PC. P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Carbon dioxide (CO,) | 6°12 4 60 3°40 
Oxygen(O) ., . | 0°22 0'70 1°00 
Olefines(C.H,) . ,.. . o’61 3°50 3°60 
Carbon monoxide (CO) . . | 30°40 11°80 6'60 
Marsh gas (CH,) . t 8" 19g 23°18 28°95 
Hydrogen (H»). . . . . | 40°98 50°42 52°85 
Nitrogen, by difference (N) . 13°48 5°80 3°60 
| 100'00 100°00 100°00 








As the samples of gases had to be sent long distances in tin-plate 
cylinders to the analyst, only one test of each mixture could be 
taken ; so these figures can hardly be guaranteed as the average, 
but are thought to be fair samples. 


A Few Pointers. 


A steam-boiler is an advantage, but not a necessity. 

The amount of coke used in the furnace remains normal. 

Fourteen hours’ steaining is a reasonable limit, if the coke has 
to be afterwards sold. 

If intermittently charged with coal and steamed, even the worn 
retorts remain in normal condition. 

After the first 24 hours’ steaming, all carbon scales oft the 
inside of the retorts, which remain perfectly clear. 

Coke breeze can be used equally well for “ steaming,” if re- 
charged into retorts. 

Retorts to be steamed should be charged as full as possible, 
and preferably with a coal that has a tendency to swell. 

No adjustment has been made to any burner, stove, fire, or 
engine since this process was started; neither has any complaint 
been received. 

It is necessary for easy working, and to meet everyday con- 
ditions, to make a modification to the ordinary fire-clay retorts 
(for which a patent has also been applied for). These special 
retorts are on order, and are of a type that can be adapted to any 
setting, and to suit existing mouthpieces. 

After the final trials have been made, in about three months’ 
time, further information will be given as to results. The special 
retorts, when in work, may be steamed at will by simply turning 
the valve of the steaming appliance. 

The foregoing results were obtained by trials extending over 
three months’ constant working. 

The iron fittings and fire-clay attachments used are, therefore, 
quite adaptable for temporary operations in a small gas-works, 
or for trials in the larger undertakings, and can be fitted-up by 
any intelligent fitter with every-day gas-works materials which 
are easily obtainable. 





The writer is indebted to Mr. J. W. Price, the Manager of the 
Chudleigh Gas-Works, for his assistance in arriving at the fore- 
going results. 











_A big campaign of development in research work in the coal- 
tar industry is being instituted at Huddersfield, under a Special 
Committee of experts from the Technical College, British Dyes 
Ltd., Messrs. J. W. Leitch & Co., and the Town Council. It is in 
furtherance of the decision, in June, 1915, to make Huddersfield a 
recognized centre for the study of the subject. A sum of £15,000 
has been secured; and it is intended that the existing Committee 
shall be a governing body whose first object shall be to push for- 
ward the work and put the scheme on an altogether broader basis, 
in the interests of the chemical, dyeing, and textile industries. 








HOT-WIRE ANEMOMETRY. 


At a Meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, on Monday last week, Mr. J. S.G. Tuomas, B.Sc., Chief 
Physicist to the South Metropolitan Gas Company, read a paper 
on the principles and applications of hot-wire anemometry. 


The usual method employed to determine the velocity of a gas 
current is a Pitot tube and a sensitive tilting gauge. This, while 
capable of yielding accurate results in the hands of the skilled 
experimenter, is an instrument which cannot be placed with any 
degree of confidence in the hands of one unskilled in its use. For 
this reason, among others, the author advocates hot-wire anemo- 
metry, which is based on the cooling effect experienced by a heated 
wire when immersed in a stream of gas at some lower temperature. 
The laws determining this cooling effect having been thoroughly 
studied, practical anemometry simply requires a method of deter- 
mining the cooling effect of the gas stream on the heated wire. 

Various methods are available. In some cases, the temperature 
of the wire is maintained unaltered; extra current being passed 
through the wire to compensate for the cooling effect of the gas 
stream. This method is employed by Prof. L. V. King; the plati- 
num wire being inserted in one arm of a Kilom double bridge. The 
balancing resistance is composed of manganim, which possesses 
a negligible temperature co-efficient. This method, however, is re- 
garded as too scientific for general works practice. A device sug- 
gested by Prof. J. T. Morris—a Wheatstone bridge, in which all 
four wires of the bridge are of the same material—is strongly 
recommended for use by anyone who requires an indication 
of the velocity of air in any main. It could be placed in the 
hands of a workman, and afford an automatic means of record- 
ing the velocity of gas in a main. The possibility of igniting the 
gas by the heated wire can be guarded against by using a platinum 
wire of o'1 mm. diameter, and fusing on to it a coating of glass. 
It has been found that the sensitiveness is very little, if at all, im« 
paired by this treatment. This is an improvement due to Mr. 
Thomas himself. 

The paper described various applications and modifications of 
this type of hot-wire anemometer, and concluded with details of a 
series of experiments carried out at the suggestion of Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, D.Sc., for the determination of the volume of gas to 
the volume of the primary air induced in an inverted incandescent 
burner, and the variation of this ratio when steady conditions are 
being established in the burner. A “ Metro” No. 3 gas-burner 
was used with a hot-wire anemometer consisting of a piece of 
platinum wire o'1 mm. diameter, glass coated, and about 0°6 ohm. 
resistance. The results were shown in a series of curves. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Cuairman (Dr. Charles A. Keene) said the paper was an ex- 
tremely suggestive one, and was an instance of that co-operation 
between the sciences which was so very desirable. 

Captain Goopwin thought it should be rather more appreciated that 
the matter of measuring volumes of gases in pipes was considerably 
more complicated than appeared at first sight. Although a hot-wire 
anemometer could no doubt, with suitable calibration, be made into 
an accurate instrument, he was afraid the cost of this instrument was 
against its general use in works—at any rate, in chemical works. 

Dr. J. W. Hincutey said the instrument was a new and most useful 
method of measuring something accurately that always was very difli- 
cult to determine. The Pitot tube was a most unsatisfactory thing to 
use, even in conjunction with Prof. Threlfall’s very clever micrometer 
devices for measuring levels. Mr. Thomas had not laid sufficient 
stress on his contribution to the hot-wire anemometer—viz., the glass 
coating of the wire. It seemed to him that the. hot-wire anemometer 
offered an advantage over the Pitot tube, though there was the possi- 
bility that eddies in the tube would be recorded with the velocity. At 
the same time, there were possibilities that the hot-wire anemometer 
might afford means of getting over the difficulties which were met with 
in recording the heat exchange between gas and gas; and he hoped the 
author would carry on his researches. 

Dr. H. G. GREENWoop expressed his interest from the point of view 
of the heat interchange of gases. In regard to turbulence, he would 
like to know whether Mr. Thomas had extended his range of measure- 
ments over the critical velocity of the gas, and whether, in ordinary 
practice, he had applied his experiments to ordisary stream line 
motion. Another point was as to whether the author had traced any 
definite general law giving the linear velocity of the gas with the heat 
loss from it. He would like to know whether the difference between 
coal gas and air which had been pointed out held also when very high 
velocities were used. In some experimentscarried out by himself and 
others on the heat interchange in high-pressure gases with pressures 
up to tons per square inch, it was noticed that there was practically no 
difference between the heat interchange in gases of a very different 
kind, In the case of nitrogen and hydrogen, almost identical values 
were obtained. Another rather interesting phenomenon noticed in the 
same experiments was that the heat lost from a given surface under 
similar conditions was practically independent of the pressure. The 
heat loss could be expressed in terms of the quantity of gas without 
reference ro the pressure. 

Mr. Tuomas, in reply, said the cost of the hot-wire anemometer was 
not so great as might be anticipated. The Pitot tube in the hands 
of an experienced experimenter was, of course, an instrument of pre 
cision; but as used in different works, and on different occasions, it 
was questionable as to what the indications really meant. He agreed 
that the direction of the flow of gases could be determined by the 
Pitot tube; but it did not give a very clear idea. The difficulty in 
connection with the use of the instrument with turbulent motion was 
not insuperable. 
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AN INTERMITTENT TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT. 


By H. R. Wimuurst, of Bury St. Edmunds. 


[A Paper read before the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association, May 2.] 
In the early part of the year 1915, the question of installing a 
tar dehydrating plant was considered by my Board. The first 


obstacle in our way was the finding of a suitable site in the 
already cramped and congested area occupied by the works. 
Eventually a site was fixed upon, plans were drawn up, and quo- 
tations for a continuous plant, gas-fired, together with the neces- 
sary tar and light oil storage tanks obtained. After due consid- 
eration of the scheme, it was decided to postpone carrying it out. 
The factors militating against it were the high initial cost, the site 
was by no means an ideal one, and, finally, we could not get any 
guarantees that the plant would be delivered and available to treat 
the ensuing season’s tar contracts. 

The following year we arranged with a firm of tar distillers in 
the district to dehydrate our tar. The tar was sent to the dis- 
tiller’s works and returned to us after treatment, and disposed of 
to the local authorities, with whom we had made contracts. This 
arrangement proved to be most unsatisfactory. The delays in 
loading-up, unloading, and in transit, the difficulty of handling 
cold dehydrated tar, and the low financial return for the tar that 
year, convinced us that we could not repeat the arrangement the 
following year. 

THE SITE. 


The question of installing a tar dehydrating plant was then 
again taken up; and the merits of the various continuous plants 
on the market were exhaustively considered. A new site was 
discovered on a narrow strip of ground dividing the works from 
some adjoining cottage property; its surface being about 12 ft. 
above the level of that of the works site, and separated by 
a lofty retaining and boundary wall. This strip of land is the 
property of the Company, and has been considered as forming a 
neutral zone, dividing the works from adjoining cottage pro- 
perty, and consequently never encroached upon in carrying on 
our manufacturing operations. The need, however, was great; 
so it was decided to place the plant upon this site. It was by 
no means an ideal one, inasmuch as it was very restricted in 
width, and had no proper means of access to it ; so that all the 
apparatus and material used in erection would have to be hoisted 
up the face of the retaining wall from the yard level below. This 
difference in levels eventually proved an outstanding feature, as 
advantage was taken of it to facilitate filling the refined product 
into casks and tank-wagons standing in the yard below. 

The type of plant to be installed was now considered—the 
claims of the well-known and almost universal continuous type 
being naturally first looked into. It was found that the large 
storage tanks for raw and refined tar would require a great amount 
of ground space, that they were most expensive, and almost im. 








possible to obtain. In view of the rapid approach of the tar 
season, it was not thought possible to get the plant delivered and 
erectedin time. As our contract with the Town Council specified 
that the refined tar should be delivered to them at a temperature 
of 80° to 100° C., it would have been necessary to maintain this 
temperature in the storage tanks by means of steam-coils at a 
considerable expenditure of fuel. 

Eventually it was decided that plant of the intermittent type 
possessed certain advantages. It was easy to operate, would be 
lower in intial cost, and generally more suitable to our particular 
requirements, inasmuch as the contents of the still in the hot state 
could be run off direct into the purchasers’ road tanks—the stills 
forming sufficient storage capacity for our requirements. 


THE PLant DESCRIBED. 


The lay-out of the plant was largely controlled by the materials 
and apparatus most easily and expeditiously obtained. Briefly 
described, it consists of two cylindrical stills placed horizontally 
over a furnace designed to burn broken coke. An arrangement of 
flues and dampers enables the waste heat from either still to be 
passed around, and so preheating the charge in the adjoining 
still. Each still has its condensing coil in a separate cooling 
tank. A small separating tank and storage tank for the light oil 
completes the installation. 

The stills are made from two Cornish boilers, recently displaced 
in the works; the size of these being 12 ft. 4 in. by 5 ft. diameter, 
with a capacity 1500 gallons. The flues were cut out and the ends 
plated up; the plate at the back end of the still being secured by 
bolts to give ready access to the interior for cleaning-out purposes. 
The plate at the front end is riveted on. The following mountings 
are attached to each still shell: A 6-in. diameter vapour outlet, 
fitted at the upper end with a simple dead-weight safety valve; 
while a 3-in. diameter vapour pipe leading to the condenser is 
attached to the top of the still, also a 2-in. diameter raw tar inlet. 
On the back end of the still (which overhangs the brick setting 
about 6 in.) is fitted a 2-in overflow. An extension of this into the 
interior carries an adjustable sleeve, operated by a hand wheel on 
the exterior of the still. A 2-in. diameter draw-off attached tothe 
under side, and a connection for the thermometer placed about 
2 ft. from the bottom, completes the still mountings. 

The brickwork setting is placed on a reinforced concrete bed, 
13 ft. by 13 ft. by 12 in. thick, with an extensien on one side to carry 
the chimney shaft. The furnaces are constructed with a grate 
area of 6 sq. ft. The front of the furnace is closed by a cast- 
iron frame, to which are attached closely-fitting firing and ash pit 
doors. A system of flues (previously mentioned) is controlled by 
five dampers, arranged within the setting. By this arragement 
the waste heat from either still can be passed across to the back 
end of the adjacent still, thence underneath from back to front, 
through the grate into the ash pit, and away to the chimney stack. 
The chimney stack is square in section. It is 14 in. squareinside, 
and 18 ft. high. The draught given by this height is found to be 
more than ample with the class of fuel that is used. The flues are 
constructed sufficiently large to enable a man to enter to clean 
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them out. Six brick stays and tie rods are introduced to take 
care of the expansion of the brickwork. The flues are lined 
wherever necessary with 43-in. fire-bricks. 

The 3 in. diameter vapour pipe leading from the still is gradu- 
ally reduced to 2 in. diameter and connected to the condenser 
coil. The coil is made up of 144 ft. of wrought-iron steam tube, 
cut into 3 ft. lengths and connected together with malleable iron 
elbows, and is rectangular in plan; the cooling surface of the 
complete coil being 94 sq.ft. The cooling tanks are of galvanized 
iron 5 ft. by'5 ft. by 5 ft. raised on brick piers 3 ft. 6 in. above the 
ground level. The lower end of the coil terminates on the ex- 
terior of the tank with a 2 in. diameter cross-piece, from which 
is led a rin. diameter distillate pipe, properly trapped to pre- 
vent the escape of uncondensed gases, and conveying the distillate 
through a sight glass to the separating tank. A 1}in. diameter 
pipe is also led from the cross-piece, and conveys the uncondensed 
gases away to a small oxide purifier. 

The separating tank is totally enclosed by a sealed cover, and 
receives the distillate from the two condensers. It is fitted with 
a gauge glass showing the water and oil levels and adjustable 
overflows for oil and water. The light oils are conveyed to a 
cylindrical boiler tank 15 ft. by 4 ft. 3 in. in diameter, having a 
capacity of 1300 gallons, sunk below the ground level. The con- 
tents of this tank are discharged by gravity through a 3 in. dia- 
meter pipe into drums placed on the yard level below. 

The purifier is built of 4} in. red bricks, 3 ft. by 3 ft. by 3 in., 
rendered inside with cement. The 1} in. diameter gas-pipes 

ading from the outlet of the condensers terminate in the bottom 
of the purifier. 

The plant was at last complete and ready for work. Consider- 
able delays were experienced through late delivery of material 
and bad weather; but we managed to start within eight weeks 
of the decision to go ahead with the erection, which is perhaps 
not so bad considering the abnormal conditions then existing. 

Our customers were now urging us to commence deliveries of 
refined tar; so that it was necessary to get the plant working to 
its full capacity without delay. An analysis of our raw tar proved 
that we had an awkward product to handle. The analysis was: 
Water, 10°6 p.ct. ; crude naphtha, 6°4 p.ct. ; light oil, 10 p.ct.; creo- 
sote oil and anthracene oil, 6°4 p.ct.; pitch, 66°6 p.ct. 


METHOD OF WORKING. 


As might be expected, with a product of this composition we 
had several experiences of frothing and priming ; and the results 
of the first two or three weeks’ working were anything but satis- 
factory from the point of view of yield of light oils and quality 
of the refined product. With the experience thus gained, we 
eventually got the plant in regular work. The method of working 
adopted was to fill up the still direct from the underground storage ; 
the still overflow being raised to its highest point. The waste heat 
from the adjoining still was admitted under the still, and the con- 
tents gradually warmed up. The water rising to the surface was 
drawn off by lowering the adjustable overflow. The waste heat 
was then cut out and a fire lighted, and the distillation continued 
slowly until a temperature of 110° C. was shown on the thermo- 
meter. As this temperature was reached, the fire was allowed to 
die out, and the contents of the still discharged. ; 

During the working-off of the still the waste heat from it would 
be passed under the adjoining one, either to preheat it or keep its 
contents up to the temperature specified by the purchaser of the 
tar. We found that the amount of heat required to work-off a 
still was surprisingly small—only 1 in. of damper was required, 
and a depth of about ro in. of fuel was maintained on the bars. 
The door of the ash pit effectively controlled the amount of 
primary air, sufficient of which was admitted by its being opened 
about } in. The fire only needed replenishing every two hours. 
The small amount of supervision needed was rendered by the 
works foreman, along with his many other duties. 

The temperature at first proposed to work up to was 150° C.; 
but it was found that the refined product at this temperature was 
so viscous that it was difficult to apply tothe road surfaces. After 
further experiments, a temperature of 110° C. was fixed upon as 
the one giving the most satisfactory refined product, and at the 
same time a distillate of excellent value, as will be seen by the 
following analysis : 


Specific gravity 
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It will be noted that the distillate is rather unusual in its con- 
tents—the tar acids being very low. This is easily accounted for 
by the low temperatures used. It is, however, not easy to ac- 
count for the high yield of creosote. The excess of water in the 


tar no doubt carries over some of the heavier fractions at a lower 
temperature than is usual. 


FINANCIAL RESULTs. . 


The financial result of the working of the plant was found at 
the end of the season to be very encouraging, considering that 
several weeks were expended in experimenting and getting used 
to the peculiarities of the plant, the product we had to work up, 
and at the same time to keep up deliveries to customers during 
this period. No doubt we failed to get the most out of the raw 











tar during the early period of the working. Latterly the yield of 
light oils was substantially increased, and we anticipate that the 
coming season will enable us to obtain results comparable with 
those of the more perfect and elaborate plants. 


Below is given a statement showing the financial side of the 
operations for the season. 


Receipts— 





Tar sold, 34,100 gallons ° £445 3 0 
Light oil, 1,100 gallons ‘ 36 13 4 
£481 16 4 
Less working expenses— 
Coke, 7 tons, at 31s. 8d. he «6 
EAs « 1 ef} » Soo 
Cooling water, &c. . +. - 2 @ 
4: 8 
£457 14 8 


Raw tar distilled, 206 tons. 


Refined tar , . sold, 34,100 gallons ..._ 179 gallons per ton of raw tar, 
LigmtGHB 1 ck st ls 1,100 4, «+ 5°34 ” ” " 
Ammoniacal liquor ,, 3,911 ,, +» 19°00 ” ” ” 


We are now overhauling the plant preparatory to the ensuing 
season’s run; and one or two improvements have been effected. 
The upper surface of the stills has been covered with 2} in. of 
asbestos non-conducting composition, and a layer of roofing felt 
to render it waterproof and generally keep the brickwork dry. 
Fire-clay tiles have also been placed under the stills immediately 
over the furnace, to act as baffles and prevent local over-heating 
of the still bottom. These improvements it is hoped will effect 
considerable economy in the fuel account. 


DISCUSSION. 

The PresipENnT (Mr. J. H. Brearley, of Longwood) said Mr. Wim- 
hurst would be thanked in the most practical way by having a good 
discussion on the paper. Many of the members were working tar- 
dehydration plants, or had such plants in use ; and anything they could 
add to what Mr. Wimhurst had said, he (the President) would per- 
sonally appreciate. 

Mr. J. H. Troucuton (Newmarket) said he had had an o tunity 
of seeing the plant Mr. Wimhurst had erected at Bury St. Edmund's; 
and he must say it showed a great amount of resource and enterprise 
on his part. It was owing to war conditions that the author and his 
Directors weré unable to secure one of the so-called up-to-date plants 
which many of the members had installed. But, notwithstanding the 
character of the site, he had put up a plant which was doing very 
advantageous work. In regard to its operation, he (Mr. Troughton) 
could not say anything, as this was the first time he had seen the 
results. Nevertheless, he congratulated Mr. Wimburst upon the 
figures he had obtained. When one came to look at the analysis, a 
striking point was the large amount of ammoniacal liquor he recovered 
from the dehydrated tar—viz., 4000 gallons practically from a turn- 
over of 34,000 gallons, or between one-eighth and one-ninth of the 
total amount distilled. He did not know whether he should be in 
order in making a slight diversion from the subject of the paper. Owing 
to the Government restrictions, a good many of the undertakings which 
had erected tar plants were not allowed to sell the dehydrated tar. 
He did not know how Mr. Wimhurst was situated in this respect ; but, 
having regard to the work that many of them undertook at the beginning 
of the war, or in 1915 and 1916—work involving considerable expense 
fitting-up tar-dehydration plants—it came with some disappointment 
that they had no free market for the sale of the dehydrated tar. The 
Government had prohibited the use of the tar for any purpose what- 
soever, unless a licence was obtained for the sale of any greater quan- 
tity than ro gallons at a time, or 50 gallons per month. No doubt the 
Government wanted the light oils for munition and other purposes ; 
and it was now suggested that it would only be fair that those under- 
takings which went to the trouble of putting up tar-dehydration plants 
at their own expense should to some extent be compensated for having 
these plants idle, and for being unable to sell the tar, unless at a price 
(which was a very small one) that the tar distillers would give. In the 
Eastern Counties there were very few tar distillers ; and it was most 
difficult to get rid of tar at the present time. Most of them still had 
all the tar made during the wintcr, hoping that licences would be 
granted for the use of the dehydrated tar, and that they would be able 
to realize something for the light oils. But there was much difficulty 
in getting licences by road authorities—county and other councils— 
who used dehydrated tar for road-spraying, He himself had had 
great difficulty, and had been hung-up with tar, with the dehydrating 
plant standing idle. He had had to accept any offer that was forth- 
coming. He was sorry Mr. Thomas Glover was not present to give 
them his views regarding this matter. : 

Mr. E, F. KeaBte (Gorleston) said he thought Mr. Wimhurst 
should be congratulated on the results of the working of the plant, 
especially with such an amount of water as it contained. It seemed to 
him that he had got over the difficulty very successfully. This was an 
entirely different plant from the one he (Mr. Keable) described in 
his paper last year; and the construction reflected the highest credit 
on Mr. Wimhurst. The results compared very favourably indeed with 
any of the so-called high-class plants that had been erected up and 
down the country. : . 

Mr. J. Terrace (Grimsby) said he should like to ask Mr. Wimhurst 
one or two questions. The analysis of the tar which he gave was very 
interesting ; and a striking feature was the quantity of water contained 
in it. He should be pleased to know the kind of coal Mr. Wimburst 
carbonized, the make of gas per ton, and the quantity of free carbon in 
the tar. This information would enable many of them who had had 
troubles in connection with tar distillation to compare the author's 
results with their own. 2 

Mr. F. M. Paternoster (Felixstowe) congratulated Mr. Wimhurst 
particularly on the financial results he had been able to obtain from 
his plant. He (Mr. Paternoster) had a dehydrating plant; and last 
year and the year before they treated practically the same quantity of 
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tar that Bury had done. But they obtained a much larger quantity 
of oil than Mr. Wimburst. In 1916, he sold upwards of 2500 gallons 
of oil; and during 1917 over 3000 gallons. Still his total financial 
results worked out just about the same as Mr. Wimhurst’s for tar 
and oils, which showed that at Bury they were getting a high quality 
of light oils, and alsoa very good pricefor them. Probably it did not 
pay to work at a high temperature. Still he doubted whether Mr. 
Wimburst was going to operate his plant in the same way in the 
present year, under the restrictions now imposed upon tar dehydration 
by the Ministry of Munitions. Tar must not now be used on roads 
which contained more than from 20 to 30 p.ct. of tar oils after 
dehydration ; and he did not think Mr. Wimhurst would be able to 
supply tar of this nature if he worked at only 110°C, He himself did 
not work last year at less than 210°C. Other points were, as to 
whether the specific gravity of the tar had been tested, and how many 
gallons went to the ton. He was interested to find this out at Felix- 
stowe last year. His crude tar had a specific gravity of 1182; and 
it weighed out to 189 gallons to the ton. Dehydrating it at a tempera- 
ture of 210° C., he got a tar with a specific gravity of 1'208 ; and he 
sold it at 185 gallons to the ton. - At the temperature at which he was 
working his plant, a much larger quantity of oil was sold (as he had 
mentioned) than in Mr. Wimhurst’s case. Running a test of to tons 
through the plant, they obtained a total distillate, including ammoni- 
acal liquor, of about 45 gallons to the ton of crude tar, of which 40 
gallons were oils—nearly half light, half heavy, He might perhaps 
mention, as an item of interest, that in the “‘ Transactions” of the British 
Association of Gas Managers for 1870, he had found a paper read by 
Mr. Methven, of Bury St. Edmunds, on the manufacture of tar pave- 
ments. In 1918, one of Mr. Methven’s successors was reading a paper 
on a tar-dehydrating plant at Bury St. Edmunds, In 1871, at the meet- 
ing of the British Association of Gas Managers, the President referred 
to Mr. Methven's paper ; -and he then said he was looking forward to 
the day when coal would be converted entirely into gas without any 
such residuals as tar, which in these times was apparently considered 
a nuisance. What would the Ministry of Munitions these days have 
done if gas undertakings had been turning all their coal into gas 
without residuals ? 

Mr. H. Wimuorst said he thought the permits for the use of dehy- 
drated tar for road purposes were granted to the road authorities not 
by the Ministry of Munitions, but by the Road Board. They were 
granting permits ; for only in the past week he had had two of them in 
his hands. These were permits to urban councils for the use of dehy- 
drated tar on roads this season. 

The PREsIDENT said, with regard to the question of permits, the 
Yorkshire people were getting them through, but not so’ plentifully as 
they would like. Others were also doing pretty well; but he thought 
a good deal depended upon the manner in which the road surveyors 
put forward their applications. If a surveyor only scheduled for one 
or two main roads, he did not get such a quantity as if he scheduled 
for the whole of the roads in his area. There was a good deal in that. 
With regard to Mr. Wimhurst’s paper, he was to be highly congratu- 
lated both upon his ingenuity and the economy in working his plant, 
which undoubtedly compared favourably with some of the patented 
or specialized plants. The working cost of 2s. 4d. per ton was very 
low; and he hoped Mr. Wimhurst would be able to maintain this 
figure. Unfortunately, he (the President) had not a tar-dehydration 
plant. He said ‘‘ unfortunately,’’ because, with all the difficulties, he 
was sure he could do a lot better than by selling the tar to a distiller 
under a long-period contract. 

Mr. WimuorstT, in reply, said he was extremely obliged to those who 
had taken part in the discussion for their appreciative remarks upon 
his efforts in furnishing his little paper. It was gratifying to him 
to know that, on the whole, it had met with approval. Dealing with 
Mr. Troughton’s observations, he raised the question of the Ministry 
of Munitions restrictions. At the beginning of this year, he (Mr. 

Wimburst) felt rather disappointed about the installation of the plant, 
because he was convinced they would not be able to use it at all this 
year, and that they would only have had one year’s return from the 
capital expenditure on the plant. But he found, on making inquiries 
from their Road Surveyor, that he was likely to get a licence from the 
Road Board for a considerable quantity of tar. He had evidently 
been more fortunate than the surveyors in some parts of the country. 
But no doubt the fact that there were a lot of military roads about 
in his district, and that it was necessary to keep them in the pink 
of condition, had some weight! and so the Surveyor was able to get 
a licence for a considerable quantity. He (the speaker) had now 
sold under licence from the Road Board, or rather through licences 
obtained by the local authorities, practically the whole of ‘the year’s 
make of tar ; so he hoped to keep the plant busy for the remainder of 
the season, and deal with 40,000 to 50,ooo gallons. If Mr. Troughton 
would'get into contact with his local surveyors, he might obtain some 
satisfaction from them. Mr. Keable mentioned the amount of water 
inthetar. It was high; and they were formerly always getting into a 
scrape with their tar distiller as to the amount of the water. Through 
this high water content, a big reduction was always made when their 
account was rendered. The water appeared to be of no use to the tar 
distiller. He said it had to bethrown away ; and the company got no 
allowance at all. But now they had found that their liquor returns 
for the year showed an appreciable increase. This was readily under- 
standable; for the liquor which went away with the tar they got 
nothing for, and now it was contributing to their ammonia returns. 
They had, however, even now to watch the process of distillation very 
carefully. Mr. Terrace asked the name of the coal they were using. 
It was Barrow Silkstone—a very good class coal, which was supposed 
to give a good tar. The quantity of gas made per ton the past two or 
three years had been about 12,500 c.ft. This was not a big make 
considering the quality of the coal and the heats he used. He was 
unable to give the amount of free carbon in the tar ; but he was assured 
by the tar distiller that it didcontaina high amount. Mr. Paternoster 
mentioned the oil yield. Certainly the oil yield did not compare with 
what was obtained by some other plants. But if they referred to the 
analysis, it would be found that the oil content of the tar was 22'8 p.ct. 
Converted into terms of percentage in the water-free tar, it brought 
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water-free tar. If this was taken from the 25'5 p.ct. which was con- 
tained in the tar, the oil left in the tar was 23'2 p.ct., which was well 
within the amount laid down by the Road Board. The temperature 
at which he worked was remarkably low. He had been surprised 
himself that they had been able to get the results they did at such a 
low temperature as 110°C. They found it quiteample ; and even then 
they sometimes received complaints that the tar sent out working at 
this temperature was too thick. He could not give the specific gravity 
of the tar. He had no laboratory at the works ; and in facilities of this 
kind they were very limited. He hoped that after the war they would 
have a laboratory; and then he might be able to give the members 
something more elaborate on the subject. He was interested in what 
Mr. Paternoster had said as to what happened in connection with one 
of his somewhat remote predecessors. It only showed that at that 
“early age” interest was being aroused in the gas business as to the 
disposal of the very valuable secondary product—tar. 





SOME PROPERTIES OF REFRACTORY MATERIALS. 


In a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Gas Association, Mr. O. L. Kowavke, of the chemical engineering 


laboratories at Wisconsin University, discussed some character- 
istics of fire-clay and silica, the composition of fire-brick, the points 
to be considered in selection, &c. As the materials had quite 
different properties, and the finished products varied according 
to the method of preparation, they could not be satisfactorily used 
for all purposes interchangeably. All furnace conditions were not 
met by any one make, and each should be served by a brick 
adapted tothe purpose. Some were infusible at the highest known 
furnace temperature, or were resistant to sudden fluctuations ; 
others would resist abrasive influences, corrosive action of slags 
or clinker, or the cutting action of flame. 

Fire-clay was a complex material, consisting chiefly of hydrous 
silicate of alumina (Al,O;, 2SiO,, 2H2O), but also containing many 
substances which, though in small proportion, had a decided in- 
fluence upon its behaviour under heat. It did not, like metals, 
possess a decisive melting point, but first sintered, then gradually 
contracted in volume and became less porous, and finally softened 
till it flowed. 

Fire-bricks were made by moulding a mixture of fresh, soft 
fire-clay with a certain proportion of ground fire-brick or burnt 
clay, generally known as “grog,” which has been called the 
skeleton of the refractory. The shapes are dried, and fired to 
about 1300°C. The fire-clay bond sinters in the kiln, and the 
more fusible parts serve to bind the wholein a solid block. If the 
grog is made of the same material as the bond, the tendency 
to mutual solution is increased. Its character controls the con- 
traction in the kiln; and if it is sparingly soluble in the clay, the 
refractoriness is apt to be high. The size should be graded, as if 
only coarse uniform particles are used, shrinkage cracks are apt 
to develop in drying and firing. In a general way, a coarser grain 
produces brick more resistant to cracking under sudden change 
of temperature. Coarse grain has a lower crushing strain when 
cold, and does not so well resist abrasive influences, corrosive 
slags, or the cutting action of flame; but it will stand a higher 
temperature before softening. 

Silica brick consists of crushed quartzite mixed with a suitable 
binder of slaked lime, moulded, dried, and fired. It possesses 
high refractoriness, good resistance to sudden changes of tem- 
perature and products of combustion, together with a regular and 
not excessive expansion co-efficient. In this case, the silica is 
the skeleton; and the greater the proportion of lime, the lower the 
fusibility. The same precaution as to avoidance of uniform size 
particles are necessary. Certain changes take place as the heat 
gradually rises in the kiln. At about 575° C., alpha quartz be- 
comes beta quartz; at 870°, there is a conversion to tridymite, 
which is sluggish and also reversible; and at 1470°, cristobalite 
is formed—the change being subject to similar conditions. As 
the specific gravity of these is about 2°30, and that of quartz is 
2°66, the expansion in firing is explainable; and the tendency does 
not cease until conversion to cristobalite is complete, which is a 
slow process. 

Bricks made from Barbaroo quartzite, and burned for 40 hours 
at 1540° C., still retained 23 p.ct. of quartz in the original form. 
A second burning under similar conditions reduced it to 17 p.ct., 
and a third had no appreciable effect. The change from quartz 
to 100 p.ct. cristobalite is attended with expansion to the extent of 
+ in. to ;4; in. per foot. Some 2 in. tubes, fired at 1400°, 1450°, and 
1500° respectively, were found to decrease in porosity and specific 
gravity, and increase in expansion as the temperature was raised. 
Some local quartzite that had attained equilibrium showed little 
difference when fired at 1450° or 1500°. Unless silica brick is fired 
at over 1470° for a time sufficient to complete the change, a resi- 
dual expansion will remain that tends to the formation of cracks 
in furnace walls or retorts. The specific gravity of a finished 
brick is a fairly accurate test of the completeness of the volume 
change, and the liability to subsequent expansion; and it will, of 
course, lie between 2°30 and 2°66. 











Next Friday the Junior Institution of Engineers meet at their 
Victoria Street offices to hear a “‘lecturette ” by Mr. J. Fisher, on 
the vertical retort installation at the Tottenham Gas-Works; and 
this will be followed the next afternoon (at 3.15 p.m.) by a visit to 





the oil up to 25°5 p.ct. They obtained 3-2 p.ct. of oils out of the 


the Tottenham District Heat, Light, and Power Company’s works 
at Willoughby Lane, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





Inert Gases. 


Str,—If the managers of gas-works would make a point of spend- 
ing five minutes a day in putting their retort-houses under 1 in. of 
pressure, it would be an eye-opener to all offenders; every gas leak 
being a potential air inlet. What the eye does not see the heart does 
not grieve after, G. M. GILL. 


South Metropolitan Gas Company, May 10, 1918. 








Dehydrated Tar and Oil Content. 


S1r,—In a leading article on “‘ Tar Dehydration ” in your last issue, 
the statement as to the requirements of the Ministry of Munitions is 
somewhat behind the times. 

Under the existing regulations, dehydrating plants should be worked 
to such a temperature that the dehydrated tar shall not yield more than 
30 p.ct. of oil when distilled down to medium soft pitch. 

As Mr. Wimhurst turns out a tar containing only 22-3 p.ct. of oil, he 
is keeping well within the maximum limit allowed. B.So 

May 8, 1918. is 


[“* B.Sc.”” is quite correct. The permits now granted by the Road 
Board for the supply of dehydrated tar (under a licence issued 
to the Road Board by the Ministry of Munitions) states: ‘ You 
are hereby authorized to effect the following purchase of tar—viz., 
dehydrated or prepared tar which, on being distilled to medium 
soft pitch, shall not yield more than 20 to 30 p.ct. of tar oils.” 
Needless to say, this depends upon the analysis of the tar; but we 
think that, on an average, distilling to 220° C., with thermometer 
in liquid, the dehydrated tar would fall within these limits. We 
have before us a tar which distilled to 176° C. gives a dehydrated 
tar containing 36 p.ct. of tar oils, and to 204° C. 28 p.ct. If dis- 
tilled to 220°C. it might give about 23 p.ct. (Mr. Wimhurst with 
his tar does not go bevond 110° C.!) The phenols or tar acids in 
the light oils, when the still was at 2049 C., was 15 p.ct., which 
is a fairly good percentage. It varies between 8 and 16 p.ct. ac- 
cording to the tar.—Ep. G. J.] 


<i 
—— 


Stresses in Gasholders. 


StR,—In your leading article on my paper on “ Stresses in Gas- 
holders,’’ you suggest that my graphics are at fault, and that I have 
perhaps been led astray by the diagrams in the works of Mr. 
and Mr. Meade. These were not consulted in making the diagrams 
in my paper. The investigations throughout were independent of the 
— of others with the exception of the formula of Mr. Cripps for 
Wactd Yeas a ae curb, which was taken as published in the *‘ Gas 

Since reading your leader, I have twice re-drawn the stress dia- 
grams (fig. 3), working round in a different order each time to see 
if there was any error; and in each case the final result is the 
same—?.é., {he resultant of all the forces lies almost along the crown 
sheets. If you will refer to the paragraph following fig. 3, you will 
find that the inclined resultant is resolved horizontally to 4250 lbs. for 
the unit length of 1 ft. ; 

lhe forces B and D and the forces E and C practically neutralize 
each other, and leave force A—the tension on the crown sheets—to 
be dealt with. For the purpose of graphics, this foree, when applied 
at the point X on the curb, must be set out as a tangent to the are 
of the crown sheets and must, of necessity, be inclined to the hori- 
zontal. When applied to the whole crown, the effect across each 
diameter of the crown is something like the following : 





Cripps 
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_ Whereas in most steel structures members are straight and the stress 
is direct, in a holder crown we have a spherical surface which, 
though in tension <tself, is attached to a circular base under com- 
pression, and produces secondary and compound stresses which can 
scarcely be estimated, as shown in fig. 5. 

I trust the above will make the matter clear. 

FRANK H. ROBINSON. 





Gas-Works, Harrogate, May io, 1918. 


SIR,—In a leading article in your last issue, you call attention to an 
error in Mr. Robinson’s diagram, which shows the resultant ef the 
forces acting on the top curb of a gasholder to be inclined to the hori- 
zontal, and you suggest that he may have been misled by an illustra- 
tion in Mr. Meade’s book. It seems to me, hawever, that the error 
has arisen by including one of the forces twice over. Force E—the 
“upward pressure of the gas—has already been allowed for in the tan- 
gential pull of the top sheets, and should not therefore be shown 
separately. Apart from this, it is clear the upward pressure of the 


gas must be vertical, not inclined, as shown in the diagram. 

May I suggest to Mr. Robinson that his graphic method of dealing 
With the forces is needlessly complicated. The direction of all the 
forces is known, and the amount in all but two cases. ‘Therefore, by 






a simple polygon of forces, the amounts of the two unknown forces can 
be obtained. 

With the modern tendency to endeavour to reduce all problems to a 
rational formula, the value of empirical formulz is, it seems to me, 
very frequently under-rated. An empirical formula does attempt to 
express the results which have been found experimentally ; and within 
the limits of the experience on which it is founded, it is usually a 
fairly reliable guide. Of course, a rational formula which allows for 
all factors in their due proportion is preferable. Unfortunately, this is 
very seldom possible ; and so we have to multiply the result by a factor 
of safety, which would be more accurately described as ‘ the factor of 
ignorance.”’ 

Take the present problem as an example. In calculating the stress 
in the crown of a holder, it is assumed that the crown is a segment of 
a perfectly elastic sphere, free to expand in. any direction under in- 
ternal pressure. The facts are, however, quite different from this. 

(1) The crown is not free to expand in all directions, and 

(2) It is not a segment of a sphere. 

The crown of a holder is fixed to the top curb. The pull of the top 
sheets, causing compression, shortens the curb and reduces the dia- 
meter of the circle ; whereas, for the stress in the crown to be as calcu- 
lated, it would be necessary for the top curb to expand. The result of 
this is to deform the crown, which ceases to be a true segment of a 
sphere; and the stress becomes a tension across the crown and com- 
pression circumferentially. The result, as everyone knows, is to cause 
buckling on the outer sheets unless provision is made against it by 
stiffening. To devise a rational formula so that this compression on 
the top sheets may be calculated is so difficult as to be practically im- 
possible ; and therefore an allowance has to be made from experience, 
which, after all, is always empirical. ARTHUR VALON. 


3, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., May 10, 1918. 





S1r,—Referring to your observations upon Mr. F. H. Robinson's 
use of the word “ empirical,’’ in describing one of the formulz in- 
vented by Mr. F. S. Cripps, the word did not pass unnoticed by mem- 
bers of the North of England Gas Managers’ Association, who listened 
deferentially to the admonitions addressed to them, and to the descrip- 
tion of the effects of designing structures without proper knowledge 
and application of the theoretical and practical considerations involved. 
Owing to war conditions, members had not had an_ opportunity of 
examining the paper beforehand, and it was read rapidly. 

I think no one was present who would regard “‘ all this theory of 
very little use,”’ provided it be correct, and essential features and bases 
of calculations are not ignored. Perhaps Mr. Robinson’s implications 
of incompetence and carcless conduct of those installing gasholders 
were not intended to apply to his hearers. But they were a reflection 
upon those responsible for gas undertakings; and I submit that the 
practices which he condemned are defunct. 

The statements were not made the subject of contention, probably 
hecause the splendid illustrations which Mr. F. S. Cripps has pre- 
sented to engineers, demonstrating how to combine theory and prac- 
tice in the design of gasholders and their framing, are well known 
throughout the world as thoroughly reliable, and have proved of the 
utmost value over a long period of vears to at least some of those who 
heard Mr. Robinson’s remarks. A. CLEMENT Hovey. 


Newcastle-on-T yne, May 10, 1918. 


”_ 
— 


Mr. Hole’s North of England Association Paper. 


Sir,—In your necessarily abbreviated report of the discussion on 
my paper at the mecting of the North of England Gas Managers’ 
Association at Neweastle, less than justice has been done to my reply 
to a question asked as to the thermal efficiency of the gas-engines 
under the system of water circulation referred to. 

Possibly I did not express myself very clearly; but what } intended 
to convey wasethat, in the depth of winter, the thermal efficiency of 
the engines attached to the compressors would be slightly reduced, but 
for the faet that at such times one of the engines in the governor 
house would also be running (say) for twenty hours per day (many 
times they are run for fifty hours on end), and that the double cir- 
culation from the two engines prevented undue lowering of the tem- 
perature of the water. 

Perhaps you will ako allow me to make one other point quite 
clear. 1 did not prevent ** any explosive mixture forming by blow- 
ing the corrosion out,’’ but by blowing the air out of the main. 

Leeds, May 9, 1918. WALTER HOLE. 

P.S.—My attention has just been drawn to an error in the table 


of pressures at the end of the paper, where 14°45 p.m. should, of 
course, be 11°45. 





S1rR,—It is true I intended to be humorous in my few remarks at 
this meeting on Mr. Hole’s paper; but I surely did not go to the 
length of stating that I wished “* water to boil the kettle.” 

kf so, it is more funny than I had intended it to be. 


10, York Place, Leeds, May 11, 1918. Ww. D. Naan. 











Gas Consumers’ Removals at Manchester.—An interesting side- 
light on the habits of consumers of gas in the Manchester district is 
afforded in a statement prepared by Mr. Fredk. A. Price (the Super- 
intendent of the Corporation Gas Department), in connection with the 
number of removals during the last six years. In 1913, there were 
185,295 consumers of gas in the city; and the number of removals 
during the year totalled 47,131, or 25 p.ct. Simce the war began, 
while the number of consumers has steadily increased, the removals 
have gone down ; the figures for the current year being only 16,572, or 
8} p.ct. ‘It is an interesting question,’’ says Mr. Price, ‘* whether 
the habits of the people have changed and become less nomadic owing 
ta the war, of whether the extraordinary decrease in the removals is 





accounted for by the dearth of dwelling-houses.’’ 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Equalizing Pressure in Retort Off-Take Pipes. 
No. 105,563. 





MactntosH, A. A., of St. Kilda, and Hunt, W. H., ef Melbourne, 
Victoria. 
No. 5037; April 10, 1917. 


This invention is to provide apparatus ‘calculated to maintain 
equilibrium or any predetermined condition of pressure in retorts or 
gas off-take pipes . . or other apparatus of a like nature used in 


gas making.”’ 
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Mackintosh aad Hunt's Retort Pressure Equalizer, 


The illustration shows a gas-tight vessel A (somewhat like a 
hydraulic main) divided into two chambers A? A? by a division plate B. 
‘To the chamber A? is attached a T piece C open to the atmosphcre, 
inside which is fitted an adjustable threaded sleeve D which may be 
raised or lowered by a screw thread to regulate the height of the liquid 
at its normal line in both the chambers of the vessel A. 

Into the first chamber is admitted the gas offtake pipe E from the 
retort, the downwardly pointing extreme end of which when in opera- 
tion is immersed in the liquid F in A. Attached to the top of the 
vessel in this first chamber is the leadaway foul gas main G, the gases 
within which are subject to a vacuum, the action being that when any 
pulsations and abnormal suction take place in the main G the liquid in 
the chamber A’ will rise and enhance the depth of immersion by the 
liquid F of the inlet pipe E leading from the retorts. The air, coming 
freely into the second chamber A*, maintains a constant barometric 
pressure upon the surface of the liquid, and the screw sleeve D main- 
tains the normal level of escapement of the liquid from the vessel. A 
small inlet pipe H is provided for the maintenance of the supply of 
liquid which is constantly running into the first chamber. 

In operation, the level of the liquid in the chambers A* and A? re- 
spectively is adjusted by raising or lowering the sleeve D in order that 
there may be a constant stream of liquid flowing over into and 
escaping by the adjustable sleeve; and as the air enters through the 
upper end C? of the T piece C (in the lower portion of which the 
sleeve D is set) the vacuum, which varies in the foul gas main G, will 
operate upon the water F in the first chamber, and increase or decrease 
the depth through which the foul gas in E from the offtake pipe of the 
retorts, is to travel before reaching the upper part A? of the first cham- 
ber A and proceeding thence to the leadaway main G. Thus a con- 
stant equilibrium, or any predetermined condition of pressure in the 
retorts or offtake pipe leading from the retort, is automatically pre- 
served, 


Incandescent Gas-Burners.—No. 106,490. 


Cayro1, J., of Paris. 
No. 6619; May 9, 1917. Convention date, May 18, 1916. 


This burner is particularly characterized by an arrangement for 
regulating the volume of the gas independently of the pressure in the 
pipe. 

The usual arrangement for regulating the flow of the gas comprises 
a socket externally threaded into a screw collar forméd at the bottom 
of the chamber C where air is admitted by holes and mixes with the 
gas rising in the tube E. A valve in the socket is displaced by means 
of an inclined valve-adjusting screw. ‘The socket comprises a cylindri- 
cal body provided with vertical bye-pass channels and at its lower end 
with a shoulder on which is supported a spring the upper extremity of 
which bears against a shoulder in the socket. The socket is closed at 
its upper part by a cover pierced with a central hole through which the 
gas is admitted to the chamber C. The hole can be partially or wholly 
closed by the conical head of the valve according to the height the 
latter is raised by the screw, or automatically by gas pressure in the 
service pipes themselves. If the extremity of the screw is completely 
withdrawn into the wall of the socket, the plug descends by its own 
weight together with that of the spring against an arresting abutment. 


According to the present invention, in order to regulate the volume 


, of gas independently of the pressure in the gas supply pipe, the lower 


end of the socket is provided with a screwed socket which, in turn, 


, through another socket, is adapted to screw itself on the gas supply 





Cayrol’s Incandescent Gas-Burner. 


pipe. This socket is provided with a horizontal diaphragm M_ per- 
forated with holes which can be arranged along two diameters at right 
angles. The diaphragm carries a vertical stem O which serves to guide 
the rise and fall of the valve (represented in detail) which consists of a 
disc P formed on the lower extremity of the socket Q, which in its 
lowest position is close to the diaphragm, the other end of the socket 
being in the form of a curved arch and pierced at its centre with a hole 
for the passage of the gas. It will therefore be seen that according to 
the pressure of gas the valve is more or less raised, and thus pene- 
trates more or less into the hole in the socket and regulates the flow of 
gas in the lower end. 


Distilling Coal Tar or the Like.—No. 114,453. 


THompeson, W. P.; a communication from P. C. REILLY, of 
Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


No. 3948; March 19, 1917. 


According to this invention the still containing the tar is subjected 
to preferably a gradually increasing temperature over its entire ex- 
terior surface—a temperature that may be increased up to 1000° Fahr. 
to obtain distillates of varying specific gravity and to leave in the still 
a hard dry coke. 
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Reilly’s Coal-Tar Distilling Plant. 


A is the still proper—a cylindrical chamber provided with a man- 
hole B in the upper portion, and another C opening into the lower 
portion of the still through one end or the head. A pipe D from the 
upper portion of the still carries off the products generated, owing to 
the action of the-heat. The fire chamber E is preferably adjacent the 
front wall of the mounting, and over it is a fire arch F, the products of 
combustion passing outwardly through a flue or opening G, formed 
beneath the arch and the inner wall of the fire chamber. The outlet 
for the products of combustion is at H, in the rear wall of the mount- 
ing, at the lower portion of it, and discharging into a lateral flue I, 
which extends to a stack not shown. 

In practice, a battery of stills is employed; the housings or mount- 
ings all being alike and the lateral flue I serving all of the stills. A 
fire wall guards the outlet, extending well upwards towards the lower 
portion of the still, so that the products of combustion cannot pass 
directly from the opening G to the outlet. Naturally, the products of 
combustion being the hottest as they emanate from G rise and come 
into contact with the still, which is spaced away from the wall of the 
mounting throughout, being supported by brackets riveted to the sides 
of the still. Thus, except for the relatively small area of contact of the 
manholes, the pipe D, and the brackets, the still is suspended in space 
and is subjected on all sides to the products of combustion passing 
from the furnace. 





With a still thus constructed and mounted, the patentee claims to 
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have been able to completely distill coal tar upon a large scale com- 
mercially. Thus, with a 5000-gallon still, the operation may, he says, 
be concluded in anywhere from 18 to 36 hours, dependent upon the 
nature of the coal tar employed. 


Shade Supports for Gas-Burners.—No. 114,586. 


GOULD, F. J., of Little Trinity Lane; E.C., and Stamp, E. S., of 
Birmingham. 


No. 15,883; Oct. 31, 1917. 


This shade or reflector is capable of being moved around an imaginary 
centre or On pivots so as to shade the light more or less as required in 
practically any direction or to reflect the light in almost any direction. 
This is effected by the employment of a slotted part-spherical body (or 
equivalent) and pivots on the shade adapted to fit into the slots with 
means for holding the shade when it has been tilted on the pivots to 
the required angle. 








Gould and Stamp’s Gas-Burner Shade Supports. 


As applied to an inverted incandescent gas-burner, the spherical 
body A having an open end B, has in it slots C which have fellow slots 
on the opposite side. The shade D is provided with pins E adapted to 
engage in the slots and support the shade. A small plate F carrying a 
finger screw is fixed to the shade in such a position that the end of the 
screw can be caused to press upon the body A so that when the shade 
is tilted and the screw turned to closely contact with the body, it will 
hold the shade in any position to which it may be moved. 

The two slots C? (of greater length than the slots C) are to permit 
the shade being put on to and taken off the body, the removal being 
effected by raising the shade from the position shown so as to free the 
pins E from the slots C, after which it is slightly turned so as to bring 
the pins into the slots C’ along which they can travel downwardly and 
pass entirely out of the slots on the underside of the burner. . 


Gas-Meters.—No. 114,768. 
GLOVER, T., of Edmonton. 
No. 14,142; Oct. 1, 1917. 


This invention relates to meters in which an index by which a con- 
sumer may ascertain the consumption of gas for any particular peried 
is.combined with the ordinary index—the two being connected so that 
they both record equally; the additional index having its fingers 
secured to the spindles by springs so that they can be set to zero with- 
out disturbing either train of wheels, and the ordinary index not being 
interfered with. 

A front elevation of the combined index is given—that on the right 
being the ordinary index (and enclosed to obviate interference), while 
that on the left is the additional index which gears with the ordinary 
os There is also a diagram of a wheel gearing forming the two 
indexes, 
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Glover's Double-Dial Gas-Meter. 
The series of dials A on the right (closely sealed) is for registering 


the total amount of gas passed through the meter. On the left is a 
second series of dials B which may be covered with a hinged door C 





for éasy access. The two series of dials are connected by gear wheels 
so that each series records the same amount of gas passed through the 
meter. The dials of the left-hand series are fitted with removable 
index fingers D, so that they can be placed over the ends of the spindles 
and grip them and easily removed by pulling—the fingers being reset 
at zero whenever necessary, without altering or in any way interfering 
with the amount recorded on the right-hand series A, to enable a 
correct reading to be taken whenever needful. The removable fingers D 
are secured to a hollow split stem having a knob D? by which they can 
be turned so that they can be passed on to the ends of the index 
spindles and secured by the spring of the stem. 





Dry Gas-Meters.—No. 114,793. 
SHAKRFSHAFT, C. E. M., of Witton, and CLarKson, T. J. R., of 
Aston, Birmingham, 

No. 18,151; June 12, 1917. 


This invention comprises an improved arrangement of the hellows of 
dry meters whereby they are rendered more compact than when the 
usual circular bellows are employed and thus the external dimensions 
of a prepayment gas-meter of a given cubic capacity will be consider- 
ably less than if furnished with circular bellows. 


Fig i. Fig. 3. mI 
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Shakeshaft and Clarkson's Dry Gas-Meter. 


Fig. 1 is a part sectional side elevation of the meter; fig. 2, a sec- 
tional plan ; fig. 3, a part sectional side elevation ; and fig. 4, a sectional 
plan. 

The meter casing by means of the central vertical partition A is 
divided longitudinally into two compartments. In each of the com- 
partments is a gasholder box B C shaped as a parallelopipedon with 
its front side D open and furnished with a front plate connected to its 
corresponding box part by accordion-like bellows E F, of rectangular 
shape, adapted to expand and contract in lines about parallel with the 
central partition. The gas-ways to and from the boxes B C, and the 
sliding valves and parts for automatically controlling the flow of the 
gas as the bellows expand and contract and the mechanism for 
operating the sliding inlet and outlet valves, are substantially of the 
known arrangement. The front plates of the two bellows actuate the 
lever arms G H fixed on the vertical shafts I J, and on the upper ends 
of these shafts are fixed long levers K L, the outer ends of which are 
connected on to the pin of the crank arm of the rotary crank shaft M 
which operates the usual sliding valves over the inlet and outlet grids 
of the gas-boxes. 
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No Extra Rations for Female Gas-Works’ Labourers.—The Luton 
Food Control Committee have refused to allow supplementary rations 
to seven female gas-works’ labourers ‘‘ as the applicants are not quali- 
fied under the regulation.’’ Similarly, three women engaged in “‘ col- 
lecting money for gas-works "’ failed to sustain their claim for extra 
rations. 


Reduced Gas Consumption in the Cotton Trade.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Rochdale Gas and Electricity Committee, Mr. Walker (the 
Chairman) pointed out that, owing to restricted trade—particularly in 
the cotton industry—the anticipation of the Committee of a greatly 
increased revenue had not been realized. Matters in this respect were 
not likely to improve; and there was every probability of a reduced 
consumption. The cost of materials continued to rise; and with a 
further increase of standing charges, the Committee considered it ad- 
visable to advance the charges to all consumers. On the authority of 
the Gas-Works Sub-Committee, who had considered the prospects of 
coal supplies from now onwards, he said the outlook was very gloomy. 
The shortage would be very considerable ; and they would undoubtedly 
have to curtail the supply of gas. The proposals of the Committee 
were severely criticized. One member characterized them (in regard 
to the electricity undertaking), as ‘‘ the most rotten finance possible ; 
one-half of the machinery being now almost worthless,’’ But in the 
result, the minutes were approved. 
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THE 


‘*FINANCIAL HARDSHIPS ”’ 





BILLS. 


PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 


The Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons “‘ to consider and report whether it is expedient that some 
provision should be made for the temporary modification of statutory requirements with regard to price and dividend 
in the case of gas undertakings whose financial circumstances have been injuriously affected by causes arising out of the 


war, and, if so, on what terms and conditions, and whether by Private Bill or General Legislation,” 


sittings on Tuesday last. 
pp. 238-244. 


resumed its 


A report of the first three days’ proceedings appeared in last week’s issue of the “‘ JOURNAL,” 


The members of the Committee are: Sir WILLIAM MIDDLEBROOK, Mr. ACLAND ALLEN, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ALLEN 
BAKER, Mr. Freip, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. MACMASTER, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. STEWART, and Captain BARNSTON. 


The Counsel appearing are as follows: For the promoters of the 
24 Bills and one Provisional Order, Mr. HoNoRATUS Lioyp, K.C., 
Mr. G. J. TatBot, K.C., Mr. VesEY Knox, K.C., the Hon. EVAN 
CHARTERIS, and Mr. F. N. KEEN; the London County Council, the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, and local authorities not own- 
ing gas undertakings (instructed as to the latter by the Town Clerk of 
Swansea), Mr. FREEMAN, K.C., and Mr. CLODE, K.C. ; the Gas Com- 
panies’ Protection Association, Mr. H. COURTHOPE MUNROE, K.C. ; 
the Cardiff Corporation and the Twickenham Urban District Council, 
Mr. J. W. JEEVES; the Rhymney and Slaithwaite Urban District 
Councils, Mr. J. W. BAILEY; other parties, Mr. SZLUMPER and Mr. 
PRITCHARD (Parliamentary Agent). 


Fourth Day.—Tuesday, May 7. 
Evidence of Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER, D.Sc., continued. 


Mr. Charles Carpenter continued his evidence to-day. He said that 
the result of Sir George Livesey’s policy of making the shareholder, 
the consumer, and the employee the three partners in the business was 
that at present 10,600 consumers held 41,340,000 of stock and 6000 
employees held nearly £500,000 of stock. The conversion of the capi- 
tal facilitated these applications for stock by the consumers and em- 
ployees. The large holders of stock were mainly insurance companics 
and trustees; but there were some individuals. Detailing, by means 
of several tables, the amount of capital received and the dividends paid, 
witness called special attention to the rapid fall in the equivalent per- 
centage of dividend paid during the war. On the expenditure side, he 
pointed out that, in spite of fluctuations in the price of coal up to the 
time of the war, the difference in the gross cost of coal per 1000 c.ft. 
was only a few pence ; and the Company was able to deal with it. But 
during the war the cost had gone up to figures which were not contem- 
plated, and was coincident with a great increase in the cost of labour 
and materials. When the residual products had been allowed for, 
there was a steady consistency in the net price of coal until the war ; 
but since then the position had got worse and worse. Again, there 
had been a remarkable regularity in the cost of labour up to the war 
from 1875; the average being about 1s. per 1000 c.ft., with slight in- 
creases during periods of disturbance. The estimate for the current 
half year, however, was 1s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft. In framing a sliding- 
scale, he contended that consideration should be given to obtaining a 
fair return to the employees and shareholders; and assuming fair 
management, these factors should determine the price of gas. There 
had been no suggestion that the management had been at fault. With 
regard to the amount of dividend taken out of the consumer, although 
with the pre-war price of 2s. 2d. the amount paid as dividend was 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft., when the price was increased owing to war conditions to 
3s. 7d., the amount paid as dividend was only 33d. If the standard 
price was 3s. 1d. and the actual price was 4s. under the proposed relief, 
the consumer would still only pay 53d. per 1000 c.ft., compared with 
6d. in pre-war days. If the price was 3s. 7d. and the standard 3s. 4d., 
the amount required would be 4d. per 1000 c.ft.; and this would be a 
very small sum to the individual consumer. In the case of a slot con- 
sumer using 18,000 to 20,000 ¢.ft. per annum, an increase of 1d. per 
1000 c.f{t. would mean an addition of about 1s. 6d. to the gas bill. It 
was very difficult to form an estimate of the extent to which the ration- 
ing order would affect the Company; but he calculated that it would 
put them back 14 years in respect of the amount of business which 
might he done—viz., to the year 1904. Since that time a staff had been 
built up to deal with business, technical, and chemical problems—a 
staff which was becoming not less expensive each year, the justification 
for which was that the business had been increasing every year. Yet 
it was impossible to reduce salaries and wages or the staff, because 
they would be required after the war. Again, capital had been raised 
during the past 14 years upon which interest had to be paid. The 
effect in pence per 1000 c.ft. had not been estimated; but it must be 
considerable, and should be taken into account. He instanced the 
public lighting. All the plant for this had to be maintained as before ; 
but the amount of gas used was very much reduced. 

Mr. J. ALLAN BAKER (a member of the Committee) suggested that 
the local authorities paid the same price as before the war for public 
lighting. 

Witness said this was not so—a smalt price was paid for public 
lighting. 

Cross-EXAMINATION OF WITNESS. 

Mr. FREEMAN, in cross-examination, said that the 25 applications 
before the Committee were only a small portion of a very large pro- 
blem, and that any advantages obtained by these companies should, 
mutatis mutandis, apply to the 800 odd other undertakings. 

Witness agreed, and added that the 25 companies now promoting 
Bills were fairly representative of the whole. As to the sliding-scale, 
the principle had worked exceedingly well since 1876, and gas would 
never have been so cheap as it had been up to the war but for the 
sliding-scale. At the same time, he was not prepared to accept the 
doctrine that the sliding-scale should not be interfered with. Under 
the conditions of war, he argued that the basis price arrived at in 1876 
should not apply in 1918. 

Mr, FREEMAN suggested that this was not retaining the principle of 





the sliding-scale. He put further questions to the effect that the 1876 
price was not based on normal conditions as that year followed the 
great war, which had resulted in the price of gas being put up by 
1s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft.—the same as had been done to-day. 

Witness said it was because all the London Companies put up their 
price that the agitation of 1875 came about. At that time the Com- 
missioners who had been dealing with the matter had put the whole 
burden on the consumer. The result was that the Board of Trade ap- 
pointed a Committee under Mr. Forster, and wrote the letter, already 
referred to, suggesting a sliding-scale. 

Mr. FREEMAN referred to evidence before that Committee during 
which the Chairman (Mr. Forster) had suggested that if the consumers 
paid more the companies should divide less. 

Witness said that inquiry followed a coal famine. He agreed that, 
in such circumstances, the sliding-scale basis should not be interfered 
with. The gas companies had been through many abnormal periods, 
and never asked for an alteration. No gas company would have come 
to Parliament for an alteration in the sliding-scale basis; but the 
present were not normal circumstances. 

Mr. FREEMAN said that, beyond the six-sevenths of any increase of 
cost in manufacture, the consumer was now to be asked to bear 80 p.ct. 
of the remaining seventh which was now borne by the companies. 

Witness said that the proposal in the South Metropolitan Bill was to 
leave the sliding-scale alone and move the standard price upwards, in 
order to suit the present-day conditions, so as to secure less dividend 
than was obtained before the war and more than was being paid now. 
It was the fact that some local authorities agreed that relief was fair, 
and the workpcople had also approved the scheme. 

Mr. FREEMAN said he could quite understand the workpeople agree- 
ing, as they were shareholders and were going to get larger dividends 
and higher wages at the expense of the consumer. 

Witness. discussing the proposal in the South Metropolitan Bill for 
raising £ 1,500,000, said there was a large bankers’ loan (over a 
million). Further, a condition brought about by the war was the very 
great increase in the value of the stocks of coal, &c., that had to be 
held. He agreed that last year the Company raised £750,000 and now 
asked for a further £1,500,000, and that the annual capital expenditure 
during the past few years was about £125,000. Another factor was a 
change in policy in regard to labour-saving appliances. In the past, 
the Company had never put in labour-saving appliances for the sake of 
saving labour. They had always got on well with their men. The 
argument was that labour-saving machinery would make the Company 
independent of the men. This had been the principal factor in deter- 
mining the installation of labour-saving appliances, and not so much 
an economy in costs. With the new conditions this policy of the Com- 
pany would have to be changed, and consideration given to the use of 
a larger amount of labour-saving plant. 

Mr. FREEMAN put it that from 1913 to the end of 1917, the total 
cost of manufacture of the South Metropolitan Company had increased 
by 9°35d. per 1000 c.ft., while the price had gone up by 11d.; so that 
they had actually raised the price more than was necessary to meet the 
extra cost. 

Witness said it was not a fair comparison for half year by half year. 
Tt must be taken over a period of years. He agreed that more gas was 
sold in 1917 than in the previous two years, due to it taking the place 
of coal in private houses and the Government demands for munition 
purposes. 

Questioned as to the value of residuals, witness said the market was 
a very close one. Everything except pitch was regulated by Govern- 
ment prices; and pitch was more or less controlled by the limitation in 
shipping facilities, which restricted the amount that could be exported. 
He agreed that an increase of 15 p.ct. had recently been arranged in 
the price of ammonia products, and that this would be so much to the 
Company’s good; but it had been taken into account in the tables 
which he had handed in. Sulphate was worth 2d. per tooo c.ft. The 
South Metropolitan Company made 13,000 tons per annum. 

Answering questions upon the reserve funds, witness said these 
amounted to £257,000, including ordinary reserve fund, insurance 
fund, and renewals. A sum of £56,000 had been withdrawn from the 
reserve fund to make up the dividend for 1917. 

Mr. FREEMAN said there was £147,000 in the reserve fund to meet 
the conditions which now existed as regards dividends. 

Witness said the whole object of drawing on the reserve and insur- 
ance funds was to meet temporary difficulties, and what was being 
asked now was not to meet temporary emergency in the sense that it 
usually was. Four years of war could not be regarded as temporary 
in the sense of a coal famine or railway strike. 

Mr. COURTHOPE MUNROE, for the companies not promoting Bills, 
asked the Committee not to be misled by the suggestion by Mr. Car- 
penter that the companies promoting Bills were representative of all 
the companies. This was right in one sense and wrong in another. 
All the companies wanted some relief; but the method of relief could 
not be the same in every case. Even among the promoting companies 

there were six different methods proposed. He hoped to have an 
opportunity of addressing the Committee on what he thought was the 
proper form of relief. 
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The CHAIRMAN said the Committee fully recognized that the de- 
tailed conditions in the various companies were different, 
Mk. CARPENTER RE-EXAMINED. 

Witness, in re-examination, said the sliding-scale actually came into 
operation in 1876, when the effects of the Franco-Prussian war and 
the coal famine had passed away. The price of coal dropped from 
1gs. 1d. per ton in 1873 to 10s. 11d. in 1874 and 8s. 2d. in 1875. The 
amount of rubbish now in the coal was suflicient to employ a collier 
doing nothing else than to deposit it on the banks of the Thames. 
This was another element in the increased costs which now had to be 
borne, in addition to the fact that the rubbish had to be paid for as 
coal, and labour had to be employed to clean the coal. If they could 
get a simple remedy suitable to all companies for relief, he would be 
only too pleased. As to the cross-examination on capital, it was the 
A BC of successful management to keep the capital down to the lowest 
possible limits. After the war, however, a very considerable amount 
of new capital would have to be spent to deal with developments during 
the war, not only for gas but in residual products. He could not 
imagine after the war that our dye products would be sent to Germany. 
Capital was wanted by the gas industry to play a part in building-up a 
British dye industry. At the present moment, the bank overdraft was 
smaller because he might say that the Company’s stocks were in 
a dangerously low condition. The bank overdraft at the end of 
December was 4,290,000; but it was clear at the moment, owing to 
the fact that the coal stocks were down at a dangerous level. It would 
be impossible to carry on the business in the winter unless during the 
summer large stocks of coal were accumulated. As to the terms on 
which capital could be raised now, he mentioned that in 1915 4,180,000 
of capital was raised at a discount of 432,000. It was the first time 
in the history of the Company that they had had to underwrite any 
capital. 

The CHAIRMAN said he would not trouble Mr. Honoratus Lloyd to 
go further into this matter from his (Mr. Lloyd’s) point of view. 

Witness, elaborating some questions as to the relative increase of 
costs and prices of gas since the war, gave the following figures. In 
the first half of 1913, the total cost was 22°63d. per 1000 c.ft., and in 
the second half 24°5d.; in the first half of 1917, the cost was 30°5d., 
and in the second half 34°6d. In 1913, the Company began with a 
surplus of £122,366; and in 1917 they finished up with a deficit of 
£50,201. ‘Taking the price of 2s. 2d. in 1913 and 3s. 1d. in 1917, this 
showed an increase of 11d.; whereas the extra cost of working ex- 
penses was 12d. Mr. Freeman had suggested that the price of gas had 
been increased to a greater extent than the increase of manufacturing 
costs. In regard to the rise of the reserve and insurance funds for 
dividend purposes, as had been suggested, this all turned on the ques- 
tion of stability of the undertaking. The public looked to these funds 
as factors when they had money to invest, in order to satisfy themselves 
as to whether the undertaking was in a stable condition or not, There- 
fore, a reduction in these funds would necessarily affect the stability 
of the undertaking. 

By Mr. STEWART (a member of the Committee). The price of re- 
siduals was mostly controlled by the Munitions Department—some 
directly and the others indirectly. Liquid ammonia, sulphate of am- 
monia, sulphuric acid, tar products, benzol, and toluol were all con- 
trolled by the Ministry; while pitch, which was not controlled, was 
regulated by the shipping which was available. Most of the pitch 
made in the South of England was sold to the French and Italian 
railway authorities—the French to the larger extent—who used it for 
working up inferior coals into briquettes. For this pitch good prices 
were obtained. This did not, however, apply to the other products, 
the prices of which were fixed in the autumn of 1914 on the basis of 
the average price of the previous twelve years; and the price had re- 
mained at the figure fixed then. 

Answering Mr. BAKER, witness said the number of customers of the 
South Metropolitan Company was 383,000, of whom 287,000 were slot 
consumers. With regard to the prospects of greater revenue to the 
gas undertakings from the dye industry, that industry consisted first of 
the production of the crude products by the gas undertakings, and next 
the production of the intermediate products which were essential for 
making the final product or fine dyes. The gas companies’ chief raw 
material before the war went to Germany, which had an absolute 
monopoly of the intermediate products. The latter was the side of the 
business with which the gas undertakings were concerned in the early 
days of the war; but it had to be abandoned for the time being, be- 
cause of the more pressing character of other requirements. 

Mr. ANDERSON (a member of the Committee) asked if the companies 
hoped to recoup themselves from the dye industry some of the losses 
due to the war. 

Witness said this all depended upon the extent to which the Govern- 
ment supported the business. It was an extremely complicated one, 
and the Germans had reduced it to a fine art. We could not in this 
country hope for some considerable time to make these products as 
cheaply as the Germans had been supplying them. To what extent the 
Germans had been able to make these dyes for the price at which they 
had supplied them he could not say ; but it would be some time before 
we could hope to reach anything like the German figures. In this 
matter, he contended that the nation should give all the help that was 
needed. We could not wave a wand and create a chemical industry— 
it Was a slow process, and required careful and methodical work carried 
on by a great many workers. 

Brey cost of materials, witness told Mr. Anderson that the total 

ds 1e whole of the materials used in 1913, apart from coal, was 
£522,576; and it worked out at 9°39d. per 1000 c.ft. In 1917, the 
amount was 4,697,000, or 11°67d. per r1ooo c.ft.; and there was the 


very disturbing factor that the quantity of material was conside 


rabl 
less in 1917 than in 191 : 


ine! i 3, Owing to a great deal of repair work having 
_— shut off. The average cost of freightage on coal in 1918, in- 
C — both sea and rail borne, was 16s. 10d. per ton. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked a large number of questions with regard to the 


Constitution and working of the co-partnership scheme, the answers to 
: hich are well-known facts to r 
here, 


eaders, and so need not be reproduced 






































































































































As to the form of legislation to give any relief to the companies in 
their present circumstances, witness said it would be an unfortunate 
thing if a principle was devised and then each undertaking considered 
separately. It should be possible to devise a remedy and then apply it 
to every case through the aid of (say) two accountants, who should not 
take more than an hour or two to do it. He thought some such 
method as this would give equal justice to the small as well as to the 
large companies, because the principle should determine the factors to 
be taken into account. Coal, for instance, would be a factor in every 
case; but it would be more serious in some instances than others, and 
this could soon be settled by the accountants in each case, 

The CHAIRMAN thought that it must imply an inquiry of some sort 
into every individual case. 

Witness said he did not think it could be done in any other way. 
This, however, should not imply every undertaking coming to Parlia- 
ment with its own individual Bill. The machinery for dealing with 
the matter already existed in the Board of Trade, or perhaps some 
other body might be set up. He had not given much consideration to 
the municipal side; but perhaps the Local Government Board could 
act in regard to them. 


EVIDENCE OF MR. EDWIN UPTON. 


Mr. Edwin U pion, the Treasurer of the Liverpool Gas Company, 
gave details of the undertaking as exemplifying the hardship of the Pro- 
vincial companies. ‘The Liverpool Company were established in 1818, 
and up to the year 1913 they had a maximum dividend of 10 p.ct. 
The Company were the first undertaking to have auction clauses, which 
were inserted in their Act of 1834; whereas the Metropolitan com- 
panies did not have them until 1876. In 1913, by arrangement with 
the Liverpool Corporation, the sliding-scale was introduced; the stan- 
dard price being the very low one of 2s. 1d., with a neutral zone of 3d. 
within which the price could be raised without lowering the dividend. 
In consequence of having some very favourable coal contracts, the 
Company had got through to the end of 1917 without reducing the 
dividend. The average dividend throughout the history of the Com- 
pany had only been 45 11s. 10d. p.ct. When the sliding-scale was put 
upon the Company, there was very little margin left for increasing the 
dividend ; but, by reason of the reduction of the candle power, it was 
hoped that it would be possible to reduce the price still further than the 
2s. 1d. at which it then stood. Experience during the war, however, 
had shown that not only had the anticipated margin disappeared, but 
the advantage of the neutral zone had all gone, and for 1918 the price 
would be beyond the neutral zone. Whereas the net cost into the 
holder in 1914—the year before the sliding-scale became operative— 
was 27°83d. per 1000 c.ft., the estimated cost of 1918 was 37°06d., or 
an increase of 9jd. As regards the favourable coal contracts which 
the Coal Controller had forced them to surrender, the Company were 
now suffering both as to*price and quality—the coal coming from 
Lancashire instead of South Yorkshire, a much inferior coal, while 
the prices were higher. The result was that, instead of obtaining 
12,500 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal carbonized, as was the case in 1915, 
the figure now was only 11,200 c.f{t. With the present price of 2s. 10d., 
he estimated that the Company would be £40,000 short of the amount 
required for the dividend in 1918. With regard to the best form of 
remedy, he realized that what might be good for a large company 
might not be good for a small one, and vice versé; and he was of 
opinion that a great deal depended upon the margin between the actual 
and the standard price. Liverpool had no margin; and if the 80 p.ct. 
and 20 p.ct. proposal was applied to them and others in a similar posi- 
tion, it would mean that they would be very badly hit. Therefore, he 
would prefer to put the companies into two categories—those with a 
small margin and those with a large margin between the standard price 
of 1914 and the selling price. On this basis, the maximum relief to 
the company would place the burden on the consumer, as the whole of 
the extra cost due to the war would be included in the price of gas. 
‘Those companies who, on his proposal, would have the minimum divi- 
dend, should be placed in the position of receiving their standard 
dividend. He did not agree with altering the standard dividend. 





Fifth Day.— Wednesday, May 8. 

Mr. Upton towards the end of his evidence yesterday, put forward a 
suggested principle which he thought at the time could be applied to all 
companies. There was considerable discussion concerning it, and 
much obvious want of comprehension, ‘The Chairman suggested that 
a concrete case should be taken and figures applied; and Mr. Upton 
promised to do that for this morning. When the Committee met, 
however, 

Mr. Honoratus Luoyp said that Mr. Upton had found that what 
he hoped—viz., that his suggested principle could be made to apply all 
round—was not in fact the case; and he withdrew it. 


The scheme was expressed in this way: Any temporary remedial 
measure calls for the application of a single principle. Such, for 
example, as: 

1.—MAXIMUM: Payment of dividends on the 1914 basis; or 

2.—MINIMUM: Standard dividend, A/us any accretion which selling 

price may authorize ; or 

3-—MEAN: Standard dividend, A/us any accretion which the selling 

price may authorize, p/us a percentage of the difference between 
the whole and the 1914 basis. 


CROsS-EXAMINATION OF Mr. UPTON, 


Mr. FREEMAN, cross-examining, referred to the 20 c.p. gas which 
was being sold at 2s. 1d. in 1914, when the Liverpool Company pro- 
moted their Bill in that year, in which the sliding-scale was sub- 
sequently inserted. The candle power at the same time was reduced 
by the imposition of the calorific value test. Witness agreed that this 
was expected to be a gain to the Company; otherwise they would not 
have given up their maximum price of 4s. 6d. and accepted 2s. 1d. as a 
standard with the neutral zone of 3d. Up to the present time, his 
Company had always paid the maximum dividend; but it was esti- 
mated that for 1918, the dividend would be reduced by 153s. 

The cross-examination, which was very short, was concluded by 
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Mr. FREEMAN saying that a uniform remedy had not been suggested, 
but that a number of different ones had been proposed. 

Witness said the 80 and 20 p.ct. proposal was a uniform remedy in 
principle ; but there were some cases which would require special con- 
sideration. 

RE-EXAMINATION OF MR. UPTON. 

Witness, in re-examination as to the special character of the circum- 
stances at Liverpool, said the whole point he wished to impress upon 
the Committee was that the sliding-scale and general re-arrangement 
of the conditions under which the Company were working took place 
in the year the war broke out. But for this the price of gas would 
have been reduced, and the benefits to the Company which had been 
anticipated would have been realized. 

EVIDENCE OF MR. J. R. H. Jacobs. 
Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs, the Secretary of the Southampton Gas Light 
and Coke Company, said the concern was a maximum-dividend Com- ‘ 
pany, with a dividend of 5 p.ct! He regarded the conditions under 
which the Company were suffering as typical of what was the position 
of gas companies generally, although there were some special circum- 
stances applying to Southampton to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee. The Southampton Company was a maximum 
price concern ; the figure being fixed at 4s. 6d. in 1865. But in 1898 it 
was reduced to 3s. 6d., and remained so at the present time. In 1914, 
the Company were charging 2s. 1od., or 8d. below the maximum, and 
there was in hand a margin which would have been suflicient to allow 
for the play of normal economic conditions. In June, 1914, the cost 
of coal was 17s. 1d. per ton; but in December, 1917, this had risen to 
30s. 3d.—an increase of 19s. 2d. per ton. There was in addition the 
war risk insurance, which increased the difference to £1 1s. 3d. per 
ton. A further increase of 6s. 6d. was anticipated by June next; 
making a total of 41 7s. gd., or 162 p.ct. increase. During the June 
half of 1914, the average cost of oil was 3d. per gallon; but at Dee. 31, 
1917, it was gd. The Company had sufficient oil to last to June next ; 
but as far as could be gathered, the cost then would be 1s. 6d. per 
gallon. Wages had increased by £53700 to the end of December, 1917, 
and there would be an additional 42200 for June, 1918, in connection 
with the award of the bonus of 2os., and a further £4500 per half year 
in consequence of the 12) p.ct. increase. ‘The increase in the cost of 
materials for 1917 over 1914 was £2000. ‘There was very little corre- 
sponding increase in revenue except the 3d. increase to prepayment 
consumers on Jan. 1, which was estimated to bring in £:3000; and the 
reduction by 50 p.ct. of the discount to large consumers was calculated 
to realize £1200. No increase was expected from residuals—indeed, 
there would be a decrease. As an instance, he mentioned that the 
Company had had to accept a lower price for coke recently owing to 
competition from outside. The financial position of the Company on 
June jo next he summarized as follows: Assuming the same make of 
gas, the increased cost of coal would be £511,050, the increased cost of 
labour would be £4700, and additional materials 4,2000; giving a 
total extimated expenditure of £5138,796, against £119,000 on Dec. 31, 
1917 (half year). The total year’s receipts to December last were 
£128,827, to which was added the £4200 from prepayment meters and 
discounts; making £133,027, which would show a loss for the half 
year of 45769, to which would have to be added £2425 debenture 
interest and 4,1000 bankers’ interest—a total loss of £,9194, equivalent 
to 4d. per 1000 c.ft. ‘The amount required to pay the 5 p.ct. maximum 
dividend was 74d. per 1000 c.ft. The reserve fund stood at £38,336, 
or £,29,000 if the amount necessary to pay the June, 1918, maximum 
dividend was taken out of it. To further reduce the reserve fund 
would be an unsound business proposal, as the liability for extra- 
ordinary claims had enormously increased under war conditions. The 
Company depended entirely on sea-borne coal at the present time. Up 
to 1915, no exceptional difficulty was met in obtaining coal; but to- 
wards the end of the year the Admiralty said they must requisition the 
Company’s steamer. This boat had been specially built for their traffic. 
The Admiralty were persuaded not to do so at that time; but in 
January, 1916, the boat was taken over. Moreover, the Admiralty 
, Wrote that they were unable to give any assistance in replacement. 
The Company therefore had to go into the open market and charter 
steamers from time to time as best they could. In December, 1915, 
the Company had three months’ stock of coal in hand; and the Ad- 
miralty said they would see what could be done when the stock was 
lower. By May, 1916, the stock was very low; and when a steamer 
could be obtained, an extra 10s. per ton had to be paid on freightage. 
In October, 1916, the Admiralty released a small steamer. By Decem- 
ber, 1917, the stock of coal was down to 3000 tons. Early in 1918, a 
boat was chartered; but it ran on the rocks, with a cargo of goo tons, 
and a neighbouring company helped by allowing the Southampton 
Company to take a cargo which was coming to them. Later a further 
1700 tons were lost through the steamer being run into by one of H.M. 
ships ; and it was only by purchasing the whole of the supply of house- 
hold coal in Southampton that a restricted supply was maintained. 
In February, when the stocks had run down to about 100 tons, the Coal 
Controller allowed the Company to take over a cargo of coal lying in a 
vessel that had been requisitioned, but left the Ministry of Shipping to 
fix terms, with the result that the coal eventually cost the Company 
£43 7S. Od. per ton. Even this was not gas coal, and only gave 
8000 c.ft. of gas per ton, and the coke was practically useless. Before 
the war the Company obtained 13,000 c.ft. of gas per ton, and just 
now it was under 12,000 c.ft. These facts demonstrated the ex- 
treme undesirability of reducing the reserve fund any further. On the 
present prices, the Company would be manufacturing gas at a loss 
of 4}d. per 1000 c.ft. by December, 1918, and at 6d. when the de- 
benture interest was taken into account. By June the loss would be 
4d. per 1000 c.f{t., not taking debenture interest into account. ‘The 
result of requisitioning their steamers was that the Company had paid 
411,814 extra in freight between June, 1916, and December, 1917. 

Answering Mr. FREEMAN, witness agreed that the difficulties at 
Southampton were exceptional as regards coal; but in other respects 
they were the same with other undertakings. It was true that as a 
maximum-price concern back-dividends could be made up when better 
times came ; but the Company were making a less meantime. 





Mr. Honoratus LioyD, in re-examination, put it that apparently 
the consumer was to have gas at Icss than cost price, and those whu 
found the money for the undertaking were to have nothing. 


¢ 

At the close of this evidence, Mr. HonorAtus LLOYD referred to the 
Dublin Cempany, in connection with which Mr. Cash had said that 
the true comparison, owing to the circumstances which he detailed, 
should be with June and December, 1915, and not 1914. He therefore 
gave the Committee the figures for the net cost of gas into the holders 
of the Alliance and Dublin Company for June and December, 1915, as 
12°78d. and 16°14d. respectively. 

EVIDENCE OF Mr. T. P. RIDLEY. 

Mr. Z’. P. Ridley, the Secretary of the Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company, said he was a member of the Executive Sub- 
Committee which had prepared the case for the promoters. He ex- 
plained how, at the meeting of the industry convened by the National 
Gas Council, the 80 p.ct. and 20 p.ct. proposal was adopted after two 
deputations to the Board of ‘Trade ; the alternative suggestion of alter- 
ing the standard being abandoned. He believed the 80 p.ct. and 20 p.ct. 
scheme would meet all cases except a few isolated ones which would 
have to have special consideration. 

Witness agreed, in cross-examination, that up to the present the 
Newcastle Company had paid dividends above the standard. In 1915, 
the dividends amounted to £514,069 in excess, and the same in 1910; 
while in 1917 the amount was 48793. Immediately before the war, 
the price was 2s. 1d. ; during 1915 and 1916, it was 2s. 3d. ; in 1917, it 
was increased to 2s. 5d., and later to 2s. 6d.; and on Jan. 1, 1918, to 
2s. tod. The standard dividend was 3) p.ct.; and the Company in 
1917 had a margin of 11d. in the price to the consumer before the divi- 
dend would fall below 34 p.ct. 

In answer to the CHAIRMAN, witness said the price could be in- 
creased to 3s. 4d. before the dividend would be reduced. 

Mr. FREEMAN said the Company were practically guaranteed their 
34 p.-ct. dividend. 

Witness agreed that the Company had not been so badly hit as 
others. Under the 80 p.ct. and 20 p.ct. proposal, the dividend would 
be £4 6s., against £3 10s. on the present price ; and taking this into 
account, the average for the past 25 years would be £4 1s. 8d. The 
calorific power of the gas was about 400 B.Th.U., against the 500 
standard. ‘The extra cost of coal was 6s. 6d. per ton. 


An EXPLANATION BY Mk. MILNE WATSON. 

Mr. VY. Milne Watson entered the witness chair with the object of 
explaining a formula he had prepared showing how the 80 p.ct. and 
20 p.ct. scheme could be made to apply to everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN, however, remarked that, assuming the Committee 
agreed to recommend some relief, the explanation would be of great 
value. Therefore, the Committee would defer hearing the explanation 
at the moment pending their decision on the matter. 

This closed the case for the promoters of the various Bills. 

THE PosiTloNn OF NON-PROMOTING COMPANIES. 

Mr. COURTHOPE MUNROE asked permission to address the Com- 
mittee and call two witnesses on behalf of a large number of non- 
promoting companies. 

The CHAIRMAN asked if some grounds could be given for dis- 
linguishing a non-promoting company from a promoting company. 
At the moment, the Committee did not distinguish between them ; and 
in any decision that might be arrived at, the fact that a company had 
or had not promoted a Bill would not influence them in any way. 

Mr. COURTHOPE MUNROE said there were 25 promoting companics, 
three of them London companies, with an output of 42,634 million c.{t. 
of gas per annum, and the remaining companies, with the exception of 
the one that had promoted a Provisional Order, were all large unde 
takings—roughly, the largest in the country. These, being the pro- 
moters, were naturally calling the tune ; and he was anxious, on behiall 
of the smaller companies, that the Committee should not give any 
decision (which the Chairman had pointed out must apply to all) 
which would prejudice the smaller concerns. He asked the Committce 
to bear in mind that, while there were these large companies in London 
and the Provinces—the latter with an output of 25,000 million c.{t. 
per annum—there were 494 statutory companies not promoting Bills, 
and 311 local authorities owning gas-works. 

The CHAIRMAN said he could not quite accept what had just been 
said. The reference to the Committee was in two sections. The first 
was: ‘* To inquire and report whether it is expedient that some pro- 
vision should be made for temporary modification of the statutory re- 
quirements with regard to the price and dividend in the case of gas 
undertakings whose financial circumstances have been injuriously 
affected by causes arising out of the war.’? Upon this he took it that 
the companies represented by Mr. Munroe stood identically with the 
promoters and the opponents, one or other of whom represented fully 
Mr. Munroe’s view with regard to that part of the inquiry. 

Mr. MUNROE said with regatd to this he desired to say nothing. 
But if the Committee were not only going to say that these small com- 
panies should have some relief, but that it should take a certain form, 
then, inasmuch as, speaking roughly, three forms of relief had been 
placed before the Committee, he wanted to suggest that neither of 
them fitted the case of the small companies; and he did not want the 
Committee to decide upon one of these forms of relief, or even upou 
one which the Committee itself might evolve, without hearing what he 
had to suggest. 

The CHAIRMAN said he proposed to put it to the Committee that 
they should first come to a decision whether or no it was expedient that 
any variation should be made in the conditions of gas companies 
owing to what had arisen during the war. If the Committee decided 
this in the negative, it would be no use hearing any of the other com- 
panies. If, on the other hand, the Committee decided in the affirma- 
tive, then this would be followed by the second part of the reference— 
viz., ‘fon what terms and conditions, and whether by Private Bill or 
General Legislation,’? these variations should be made. When this 
stage was reached, it would be open for Mr. Munroe and others to 
apply whether they should be heard. 
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Mr. MUNROE pointed out that the difference between the promoting 
companies and those whom he represented was that whereas the 
former had just reached the stage where their dividends were being 
reduced, many of the companies whom he represented were in the 
position that, unless they got some relicf at once, they would get no 
dividend at all, and would go out of existence altogether. : 

The CHAIRMAN said the last remark of Mr. Munroe had rather im- 
pressed him and he would adjourn fer the Committee to consider the 
point whether Mr. Munroe should be allowed to give evidence now. 

When.the proceedings were resumed after lunch, 

The CHAIRMAN said the Committee had considered Mr. Munroe’s 
application; and they had come to a conclusion in favour of their 
hearing him. The Committee took it, however, that, having heard 
the case of the promoters and the case of the smaller undertakings, 
they would have heard fully the whole case, and that would be the 
extent to which they would go on this aspect. ‘This did not shut the 
door against the possibility of hearing any one in regard to terms and 
conditions if this became necessary hereafter. 

Mr. FREEMAN, for the London County Council, said the course 
which had been decided upon by the Committee placed him in a diffi- 
cult position. All that he desired to do was to lay such information 
before the Committee on behalf of the gas consumers as would enable 
the Committee adequately to carry out the terms of the reference. 
When the London County Council knew that 25 companies were pro- 
moting Bills, it was possible to look up the published accounts and to 
ask certain questions of the witnesses on these on behalf of consumers 
in the districts concerned. Now he was in this position. Mr. Munroc 
was going to put forward evidence on behalf of companies who had 
not presented Bills, and of whose case he (Mr. Freeman) had no idea. 
Therefore, he would not be in the position himself to assist the Com- 
mittee in any way by asking any questions of these witnesses, so far 
as he could see at present. He might therefore have to ask the Com- 
mittee to grant an adequate adjournment to cnable him to obtain de- 
tails upon which to cross-examine these witnesses and to deal with the 
whole case. ‘The consumers in the districts which would be dealt with 
by Mr. Munroe would be entirely unrepresented ; and his application 
had entirely changed the whole aspect of the case. 

The CHAIRMAN said Mr. Freeman’s application would have consid- 
eration if occasion arose ; but he did not think there would be any need 
for it to arise, if Mr. Munroe took the course which he was assuming 
he would take—viz., to simply and clearly impress upon the Committee 
that there was a different aspect of affairs as affecting the smaller 
companies. Mr. Freeman might be sure that the Committee desired 
to do full justice to him, but they were not in any way dealing with 
particular Bills—they were dealing simply with the terms of the refer- 
ence upon which they were appointed. ‘Therefore, he did not think 
Mr. Freeman’s argument had the full force behind it which it would 
have had the Committee been considering the separate Bills. How- 
ever, he expressed no opinion for the future beyond saying that the 
Committee would do full justice to Mr. Freeman. 

THE CASE FOR THE OPPOSITION. 

Mr. CoURTHOPE MUNROE then opened his case. He said he ap- 
peared (with Mr. Szlumper) on behalf of the smaller companies of the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that a list of 137 names of companics 
had been given him as representing the Gas Companics’ Protection 
Association. How many of these did Mr. Munroe represent ? 

Mr. MUNROE replied, roughly, 36 or 37. The position was that 
when the inquiry was started those who were interested in the smaller 
companies, realizing that the 25 promoting companies were the larger 
undertakings, felt there was just a possibility that the particular view 
which the small companies had would not be presented to the Com- 
mittee. A gentleman interested in the smaller companies attended 
throughout to sce how things turned out; and he then set to work to 
find out what the small companies thought on the matter. There were 
494 statutory companies in the country who in no sense could be said 
to be represented by the promoting companies, and there were also 
312 local authorities owning gas-works, in addition to which there 
Were some 14 non-statutory companies. -He took it that the decision 
of the Committee would, or might, affect all these. The proposals for 
relief that had been put before the Committee might be divided into 
three. First, there was the 80 p.ct. and 20 p.ct. proposal, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cash, had been adopted by 13 out of the 25 promoting 
companies, and two other Bills had adopted what was in effect the 
same proposal, inasmuch as they were asking for a reduction in the 
amount of the slide. The second method was to add some arbitrary 
figure to the standard price—varying from 6d. to 1s. 6d. The third 
method, which was proposed by the Liverpool Company, was to add to 
the standard price the additional cost of production. This, in effect, 
Was the proposal of the New South Wales Act, which had already been 
brought to the notice of the Committee ; but it went a little further, 
because, while that Act provided for the actual extra cost of produc- 
tion to be added, the Liverpool Bill proposed the addition of 1s. to the 
standard price. As a matter of fact, according to the evidence, the 
extra cost was 93d. Those whom he represented were fearful that 
methods which might well work out fairly in regard to the large com- 
panies would not work out well for the small undertakings ; and they 
Were going to suggest a third method, which was that contained in the 
New South Wales Amendment Act of 1918—viz., to add to the stan- 
dard price the precise extra cost of production since the war. He 
understood that the Act had now passed, although in what form he 
Was not aware. In the form in which it was introduced, however, it 
Was as he had stated. By the Act of 1912, which had also been re- 
ferred to, the companies were authorized to add to the cost of pro- 
duction the additional cost of labour; but this was extended in the Act 
of 1918 to include all extra costs of production. The section of the 
New South Wales Act of 1918 dealing with the matter read as follows: 

Af at any time after Jan. 1, 1913, the cost of production and 
distribution of gas is increased above the average cost of produc- 
tion and distribution of gas sold during the year 1912, the gas 
company whose cost of production and distribution is so increased 








shall be entitled to have the standard price of its gas inoreased by 

proclamation, in manner hereinafter provided, by 1d. per 1000 c.ft. 

for every penny by which the cost of production and distribution 
per tooo c.ft. of gas sold is increased as aforesaid. 

In ascertaining the amount by which the cost of production and 
distribution has been so increased, there shall be included all in- 
creases in wages, freight, coal, oil, rates, and other expenses which 
under this Act are properly chargeable to revenue, and such a sum 
as the Judge hereinafter mentioned may determine will ensure a 
reasonable return on money expended on buildings and manufac- 
turing and distributing plant since Jan. 1, 1913. 

The effect of this was that the gas company made the allegation, 
the Judge inquired into it and fixed the amount, and a proclamation 
was issued. This was the method in which the new country had dealt 
with this matter; and was it not a fair one? It applicd an ordinary 
commercial principle. A man had got an article to sell; the cost went 
up in an abnormal way, and he put it on to the consumer—his profit 
presumably remaining the same. He had tried to test it in this way. 
Supposing a company came to Parliament now and the sliding-scale 
Was put upon it, it would be necessary, in fixing the standard price, to 
find out what was the pre-war cost of gas, and to add to it the extra 
costs of production involved by the war. This was the scheme of the 
New South Wales Act, and what he asked the Committee to adopt as 
regards, at any rate, the small companies. 
EVIDENCE OF Mr. W. A. Scory. 

Mr. W. A. Scott, who is connected with a number of small gas 
undertakings, said that as a result of the Committee proceedings, he 
circularized about 250 companies, asking their views as small under- 
takings; and he was authorized to speak for 50 or 60 of them. He 
asked the Committee to adopt the principle of the New South Wales 
Act. ‘The proposal put forward by the London and large companics 
was a very good and proper one for them, inasmuch as their businesses 
had been established for many years, and were thoroughly consoli- 
dated. Their shares were quoted on the market, and were, in fact, 
gilt-edged securities. In the case of many of the small companies, 
however, even the standard dividend had not been paid; so that there 
was no basis from which to start to reckon the sliding-scale. ‘The 
capital spent per million was very much greater than in the case of 
the large companies, and local feeling was often such that the direc- 
tors hesitated to put up the price—they preferred to go without divi- 
dends rather than create disturbance in the neighhourhood. Now 
matters had reached such a state that there was no choice but to put 
up the price to something which would cover the extra cost of produc- 
tion. He handed in tables giving the results of the working of com- 
panies having sales of 15 million c.ft. per annum, from 15 to 50 
millions, and from 50 to 100 millions respectively. As an example, he 
mentioned Crediton, whose cost of production before the war was 
22°4d., but now was 33°06d. The estimated result of the working for 
1918 was that, after paying debenture interest, only 134 p.ct. would be 
available for the 10 p.ct. ordinary shares. Before the war, £7 7s. 
was paid on the 10 p.ct. capital and 5 p.ct. on the 7 p.ct. capital. ‘The 
result for 1918 was on the basis of present prices; but if the price was 
increased and the present conditions maintained, another year would 
see the end of the Company. A number of other companies were 
mentioned as being in a similar plight, although some were not so bad 
as others. If the increased cost of production was allowed to be added 
to the price to the consumer, the companies would be placed in’ the 
same position as they were before the war in regard to the capability 
to pay dividends; and he thought it would be a fair way of dealing 
with all the cases, whether maximum price or sliding-scale. Attention 
was called to the difficulties that small companies had in raising capi- 
tal, to difficulties in regard to materials, and to the manner in which 
they are handicapped in disposing of their residual products except as 
regards coke. The lighting restrictions he estimated would make a 
difference of 23d. to 3d. per 1000 c.ft. in revenue, and, proportionately, 
would have a more serious effect than in the case of many of the large 
companies. 

Mr. FREEMAN elicited that only 9 of the 37 companies which ap- 
peared on Mr. Scott’s tables had asked him to represent them bcfore 
the Committee ; but witness said he regarded the fact that the com- 
panies had replied gave him authority, whether expressing it or not in 
their letters. In two cases, the companies had offered to bear part of 
the expense. Counsel suggested that the real position of the small 
companies which had replied to witness’s circular was that if he was 
able to get them something they would be glad to share it; but they 
would not share the expense. 

Witness said he was personally interested in seven of the companies. 

EVIDENCE OF Mr. R. B. ANDERSON. 

Mr. Robert Bruce Anderson gave cvidence with regard to the position 
of Irish gas companies, with a number of which he was connected, 
either as engineer, secretary, or general manager. Many of these 
companies were suffering in common with English ones; but there 
were also special difficulties. A type of the works to which he re- 
ferred was that at Cashel. There the works had been started by a 
private individual, and were afterwards presented to the Town Council 
as a gift. Owing to war conditions, however, the Council had de- 
cided to close the works; but the inhabitants had offered to pay 10s. 
per 1000 c.ft. if the works were kept going. ‘There were eight works 
which had been closed-down in the North of. Ireland owing to the 
war; while another had been seized for debt. Ireland was suffering 
specially in the matter of coal freights and the high price of materials 
and labour. The better price obtained for coke to some extent com- 
pensated for the higher price of coal; but there was no revenue in 
regard to sulphate of ammonia or tar. The pre-war price of coal 
which was 17s. 6d.; it was now 25s. 6d. f.o.b.—an increase of 8s., 
not including freight. This was 4s. pre-war; but in the first year of 
the war it went to 10s., subsequently to 15s., and later to 23s. 6d. 
Recently the Director of Cross Channel Transportation had fixed the 
price at 18s. 6d. But the shipowners were dissatisfied and were appeal- 
ing against it, and there was a probability of an increase. After 
allowing for residuals, the net increase in the cost of coal was 13d. per 
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1000 c.ft., and wages now represented 14d. An exception to the 
general rule in Ireland was Queenstown, which had not suffered up to 
the present, because it had a high maximum price fixed many years 
ago. Moreover, there was plenty of labour in the town; and by in- 
creasing prices the Company had been able to carry on so far without 
serious hardship. 


Sixth Day.—Thursday, May 9. 

The case advanced for the consumers against the Bills was opened 
this morning. 

EVIDENCE OF Sin HARRY HAWARD. 

Sir Harry Haward, the Comptroller of the London County Council 
and head of the Finance Department, spoke as to the steps taken by 
the Council to oppose these Bills. The capital employed in 1913 by 
the companies supplying in some portion of the County of London— 
not only those that were promoting Bills—was 48°8 p.ct. of the total 
capital employed by the whole of the companies in England; and the 
gas sold by the London Companies represented 14°5 p.ct. of the total 
sales of the whole of the companies throughout England and Wales. 
These companies were the Gas Light and Coke, Commercial, South 
Metropolitan, South Suburban, Wandsworth, and Brentford. So far 
as the details of the history of this question went, he agreed with the 
manner in which they had been divided by Mr. Honoratus Lloyd in his 
opening speech. In his opinion, once the principle of the sliding-scale 
was accepted as a partnership between producer and consumer, any 
question of revision of the basis upon which the sliding-scale was estab- 
lished was superseded. After the introduction of the sliding-scale a 
period of great prosperity set in for the gas industry. The price of 
coal was much reduced, and, in London, the abolition of the London 
coal dues, which took off 1s. 1d. per ton, allowed a reduction of 23d. to 
3d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas. This had nothing to do with due care and 
management, and was a windfall to the London Companies. So far 
as the sliding-scale was concerned, the London County Council had 
been entirely satisfied with its operation. The only action the Council 
had taken since the sliding-scale was introduced arose out of the state 
of affairs which the Gas Light and Coke Company got into which led 
to the appointment of Sir James Rankin’s Committee. Apart from 
this, all alterations had been due to the changes in illuminating power. 
Under the sliding-scale, the price of gas had diminished, and the divi- 
dends to the shareholders had correspondingly increased. Some mil- 
lions of pounds in dividends had been secured to the shareholders which 
they would otherwise not have obtained. ‘The five London Companies 
which were promoting Bills had paid £7,711,000 in excess of the 
standard dividend during the past forty years. The Council opposed 
any change because the companies were protesting now that the effect 
of the sliding-scale was the other way. If the 80 p.ct. and 20 p.ct. 
proposal was adopted, it would mean that the consumer would have to 


bear 97 p.ct. of the increased cost of production. At the present time ; 


the consumer bore 85 p.ct.; and the companies now asked that four- 


fifths of the other 15 p.ct. should also be borne by the consumer. This | 
Was 12 p.ct.—making 97 p.ct. This would have the effect of placing | 
the companies in the position practically of preferred shareholders ; and , 
all the risks that should be borne by the shareholders would fall on the | 
consumers. Whereas under the conditions before the sliding-scale, the | 


consumer—assuming the management had been equally efficient— 
would have had the whole benefit of the reduction under the slide, it 
had been shared with the proprietors; and now that the boot was on 
the other foot, the consumer wanted the latter to bear a share of 


the increased cost. The highest dividend paid by the Gas Light and - 


Coke Company was £13 15s. in 1889, and the lowest 43 14s. 8d. (on 
their converted capital) in 1917. The Commercial Company paid their 
highest dividend (£14 5s.) in 1891, and the lowest (£10) in 1876. In 
the case of the South Metropolitan Company, the respective figures were 
45 148. 8d. in 1905 (on the converted capital), and 4,10 in 1876; Brent- 
ford, 4514 5s. in 1914-5, and £3 10s. in 1881-3; and South Suburban, 
£6 on the converted capital in 1913, and 454 11s. 8d. in 1917. 
Discussing the reasons put forward in favour of relief, witness said 
there was no andlogy between gas companies and railway and dock 
companies—each must be considered on its merits. The Government 
took over the railways at the beginning of the war and generally inter- 
fered with the normal working in a manner that had not been done 
with the gas companies. Furthermore, there was no partnership 
between the railway companies and the consumers as there was in the 
gas industry under the sliding-scale. It was a fair suggestion for the 
gas companies to make that their results had been adversely affected 
by the low prices given by the Government for residuals; but the fact 
that the Government had not paid higher prices was no reason why the 
burden so created should be placed upon the consumer. The scheme 
had been put forward as a matter of public expediency and as in the 
public interest. He had done his best to try and find out what public 
interest it could possibly serve, but could find none whatever.. The 
only argument that. the company had put forward in support of this 
contention was that it would have the effect of benefiting the under- 
takings as a whole at some future date when share capital had to be 
raised after the war, because investors would look at the records and 
see whether during the war dividends had been fairly maintained ; and 
if they had, a higher price would be paid for stock. This argument, 
in the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company, was the weakest that 
could possibly be put forward. The Company were not proposing to 
raise any new capital. They had power to raise £750,000 debenture 
stock, and had had no occasion to raise capital during the war. In- 
deed, the Company had received more on capital account than they 
had spent; and they were not proposing to raise new capital under the 
present Bill. Therefore, there could be no possible justification for 
any such action as was now proposed. The South Metropolitan Com- 
pany, again, had no share capital to issue ; and the whole of the capital 
they might require during the next year or two could bey and should 
be, raised by means of loan capital or preference stock bearing a fixed 
rate of interest, and probably redeemable at the end of a period of 
years. The slide only affected ordinary stock; it had no substantial 
influence upon such forms of capital. He did not believe that the 
financial stability of gas companies would be imperilled if the bargain 





of 1875 was adhered to and the shareholders bore their share of the 
burden as they ought to. As instancing the effect of the war upon the 
consumers of gas, it was pointed out that the pre-war price of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company of 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. had increased by 
1s. 4d. to 3s. 10d.—an increase of 53°3 p.ct. Assuming the same con- 
sumption of gas during 1918 as in 1917, the consumers of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company would have to pay an extra 451,891,523; 
while the total extra payment on the part of the five London Companies 
would be £/3,647,691. 

Commenting on the dilution of gas, witness said that, owing to the 
inferior quality of the gas, the consumer had to use more of it in order 
to obtain the same amount of heat. Taking a pre-war gas at 3s. per 
1000 ¢.ft., this meant 10,000 c.ft. consumption for an expenditure of 
30s. With the addition of 10 p.ct. of incombustibles, the Company 
should be able to supply 11,000 c.ft. at the same cost to the under- 
taking, or at the rate of just under 2s. gd.; but the consumer would 
not save thereby, because he would require to use more to obtain the 
same result. By reason of this reduction in price, however, the Com- 
pany would be able to distribute three extra points of dividend. It 
was interesting that, notwithstanding the restrictions on lighting, the 
sales of gas were much larger in 1917 than they were, as a consequence 
of the check, in 1914—due to the war. His tables showed that the 
sales of the Gas Light and Coke Company for 1917 were an increase of 
5°88 p.ct. over 1914; the Commercial Company, 4°72 p.ct.; the South 
Metropolitan Company, 9°79 p.ct. ; the Brentford Company, 12°60 p.ct. ; 
and the South Suburban Gas Company, 17°96 p.ct. Thus, as far as 
sales were concerned, the companies were not very badly off at pre- 
sent. Describing the proposals of the London Companies, it was 
pointed out that under them the Gas Light and Coke Company would 
be able to increase their dividend from: £2 18s. 8d. to 44 13s. 4d., 
which was 13s. 4d. over the standard. The same principle—viz., the 
80 and 20 p.ct.—was applied to the Commercial and the Brentford 
Companies; but the South Metropolitan Company were more modest, 
and asked that the dividend should be made up to the standard—viz., 
from £3 4s. to. £4. These Companies asked for an increase of 6d. in 
the standard price—viz., from 3s. 1d. to 3s. 7d.—with the result he had 
mentioned. These proposals struck at the root of the sliding-scale, 
because they took away the incentive to economical management with 
a view to price reduction, as the companies would be guaranteed cer- 
tain dividends. The extra amount of dividend which would be paid 
by the five London Companies under the proposals would be £414,682, 
which represented an average increase in the price to the consumer of 
1°87d. In the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company, the increase 
would be over 2d. Some of the companies, however, had large reserve 
funds, which were available for dividend purposes, and in the aggre- 
gate amounted to £'509,361 for reserve funds in various forms, apart 
from the reserve funds proper, which amounted to a further £346,943. 


WITNESS CROsS-EXAMINED. 


Mr. HONORATUS LLOYD commenced his cross-examination by point- 
ing out that the resolution which was passed by the Council to oppose 
these Bills set out that the sliding-scale should be preserved inviolate. 
Yet before Sir James Rankin’s Committee in 1899, witness had said 
that occasions might arise when it would be suitable to call for a re- 
vision of the price. The suspension of the sliding-scale was even 
suggested then. 

Witness replied that the resolution went on to say that, in the 
opinion of the Council, circumstances did not justify any modifications 
at the present time. There might be a number of occasions when the 
sliding-scale should be modified ; but now was not one of them. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp said that the Council on practically every 
occasion when a company asked for conversion of their capital lost no 
opportunity in asking for a modification of the sliding-scale. He put 
it to witness that, as the shareholders had since the inauguration of 
the sliding-scale benefited to the extent of 457,711,000, the consumers 
had benefited to the extent of seven times that amount. 

Witness agreed, but contended that the larger amount was due to 
the consumer as a right; whereas the shareholders had something 
which they would not have had but for the sliding-scale. 

A long cross-examination took place on the question of whether the 
London Companies had suffered financial hardship ; but Counsel found 
it impossible to get witness to commit himself to a definite answer. 
Witness was reminded that there was no suggestion in the report of 
the Public Control Committee in which opposition was recommended 
that there had not been hardship; but he said whatever hardships 
existed they were not such as to call for the remedies that had been 
suggested. Hardship was a relative term. He would like Counsel's 
opinion of what hardship was. 

Mr. Honoratus Luoyp: You will not get it. If you are going to 
sit there as Comptrollér of the London County Council and tell me 
that you do not know what financial hardship is, I will pass on. 

Wetness, answering further questions, said he did not suggest want 
of care in the management of the London Companies. Asked as to 
the reason for the increase in the cost of gas into the holder, as shown 
by Mr. Cash’s figures, he admitted that it was due to causes arising 
out of the war. Finally, he went so far as to agree that, technically 
and financially, the position of the companies had been injuriously 
affected by the war, but not substantially. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp pointed out that all the abnormalities 
created by the war synchronized—labour, freight, coal, oil, and reduc- 
tion of output; and (witness being unwilling to express a view as to 
whether he thought such a state of affairs was contemplated when the 
sliding-scale was first introduced) it must be obvious to anyone that 
such a condition of affairs was never in the minds of those responsible 
for framing the sliding-scale. 

A long cross-examination took place on the suggestion of witness 
that the companies could go on without any alteration in their condi- 
tions by drawing on their reserve funds to make up dividends. Coun- 
sel could not obtain an answer to the question as to how long the 
London Companies could go on paying their standard dividends by 
drawing on the reserve funds. Witness saw no reason for having 
reserve funds for special purposes if they were never to be used. 

The CHAIRMAN asked witness if he felt sufficiently informed to 
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answer this question: What would he consider the minimum dividend 
the Gas Light and Coke Company should pay in order to maintain 
the confidence of investors in it as a stable financial institution ? 

Witness said he held the view that it would not matter if the con- 
fidence’ disappeared altogether during the war. In trying to raise 
capital during the war, people would realize the effect which the war 
had had on the amount of dividend paid; but he did not think that it 
would destroy the confidence of the investor permanently in the under- 
taking, having regard to the large dividends that had been paid in the 
past. ‘The ditliculty he had was that the change was being proposed 
now really with a view to what was going to happen after the war. 
Mr. Milne Watson had said it did not affect the Company now, but 
that it was after the war he was thinking of, and what would investors 
say when they looked back at the record and saw that poor dividends 
were paid during the war ? The whole economic and financial position 
of these undertakings would be entirely changed after the war ; and it 
seemed a fallacy altogether to talk about pre-war dividends. 

‘The CHAIRMAN asked the opinion of witness as to the effect in re- 
gard to the raising of capital by debentures if the dividends were sub- 
stantially reduced below standard or disappeared altogether. 

Witness agreed that the financial stability would be affected if the 
dividend was passed altogether. It might have some effect on the 
raising of morey by loan if there were no dividend at all. 

Answering Mr. Honoratus LLoyD as to the position of maximum 
dividend companies, witness said he saw no other course than to in- 
crease the price if the extra costs of production could not be made up 
out of the existing revenue; but that was not the case with the sliding- 
scale companies. With a maximum price company which could only 
earn enough to pay working costs, a sufficient allowance should be 
made to it to meet fixed charges. A company ought not to be allowed 
to fall into the position that it could not pay its fixed charges. 

Mr. Honoratus LuoyD concluded his cross-examination by calling 
attention to the action of the London County Council in raising its 
tramway fares to meet the extra costs of working due to the war. 

Witness said the gas companies had already done what the Council 
were now proposing to do for the first time. 

In re-examination, witness said that the London County Council 
were only increasing their charges within their authorized maximum 
fares. The gas companies were asking to be allowed to charge more 
than they were now authorized to do, and to get rid of a restriction 
which prevented them dividing money which they could not do at the 
present time. 

During the course of some questions as to the past intention that the 
sliding-scale should not be interfered with, 

The CHAIRMAN asked if it was worth while continuing them. The 
House of Commons had appointed the Committee to consider whether 
it was expedient, under changed conditions, to vary the conditions 
and, if so, upon what terms. This necessarily implied the power to 
interfere. 

Mr. FREEMAN said he would not for a moment argue before any 
Committee, and particularly before such a Committee as this, that they 
had not ample power to change the conditions if they thought fit. All 
he was endeavouring to do was to show that the sliding-scale was a 
bargain with the provision that there might be very great fluctuations 
of circumstances. Here he contended there was not such a fiuctuation 
of circumstances as justified an alteration of the bargain. 

The CHAIRMAN said the Committee appreciated that it was a bar- 
gain that ought not to be interfered with unless the conditions were so 
materially changed, both in their nature and in their effect upon the 
financial position, as to justify some alteration. 


The Committee adjourned until yesterday (Monday). 








War Value of Gas. 


““A Gas Manager,” writing to the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,’’ with 
reference to a statement by “‘ an expert ” that gas ‘‘ has now no more 
than one-third of its pre-war value,’’ so that ‘‘ the one-sixth saving 
Which is demanded cannot possibly be effected,’’ says: If the official 
gas-testing authorities for London—the London County Council and the 
City Corporation—are consulted, their returns will show that the heat- 
ing value of gas to-day is less than its pre-war value by, not 67 p.ct., 
but about 6 to 7 p.ct. Perhaps the “‘ expert ”’ has seen the figure 6-6, 
and, like Lord Randolph Churchill, does not understand “‘ these damned 
dots.”” As meals are being cooked and houses heated as usual, if ‘‘ ex- 
pert” were right the companies would be supplying 200 p.ct. more gas 
than in pre-war years. The fact is that many of them are supplying 
actually less gas, in spite of the enormous consumption for war pur- 
poses practically offsetting the reduction due to restricted lighting, &c. 
W hat apparently is not generally realized is that, owing to war exi- 
gencies, the supply of coal, both for crude burning and for turning into 
gas, will be drastically reduced of necessity in the immediate future ; 
and if the public do not economize, there will suddenly be a complete 
failure of the gas supply. The prospect is not pleasant either for the 
84s companies, whose business is cut down, willy nilly, or for the 
public—who will now have to endure some small degree of the hard- 
ship already imposed by the war in very marked degree upon the enemy 
and upon our Allies. Grousing—and making wildly inaccurate state- 
ments—won’t affect the stern realities of the situation. 


atte 
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Lancaster Gas Undertaking.—On the 1st inst., the Town Council 
approved the report and estimates of the Gas Committee for an ex- 
tension of the gas-works at a cost of #3000, to be paid from the 
reserve fund; the Council authorizing the acceptance of tenders to 
facilitate the progress of the work. A Sub-Committee was appointed 
to consider the establishment of eight-hour shifts. Mr. Thompson’s 
motion that the Consulting Gas Engineer (Mr. C. Armitage) be given 
twelve months’ notice to terminate his services, because the Gas 


Engineer (Mr. C. R. 





Armitage) was fully competent, was rejected b 
twenty votes to four. ee) . . . , 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 
The Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Bill was re- 
ported, with amendments. 
The Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Bill was read a 
third time, passed, and sent to the Commons. 





Electric Power Bills. 


Lord MUIR-MACKENZIE, on the motion for the third reading of the 
Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire Electric Power Bill (the 
debate on which was adjourned until after Whitsuntide), inquired 
whether the Government had considered the bearing of its provisions 
on the public interest. The object of the Bill was to obtain very large 
powers over a wide district known as the Black Country. The Com- 
mittee who had considered the Bill felt great hesitation whether they 
ought to proceed with it while the matter of policy was under the con- 
sideration of the Government. . 

Viscount HALDANE maintained that they should be told by the 
Board of Trade what was their future policy for this class of Bills. 


The County of London Electric Supply Bill and the Yorkshire Elec- 
tric Power Bill were read a third time. 


Ee 
— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The ‘‘ Financial Hardships ’’ Bills. 

Last Thursday was the date fixed for resuming the adjourned de- 
bate on the ‘‘ Financial Hardships ’’ Gas Bills; but the second read- 
ing was then deferred until Thursday, June 6. 

The DEpuTY-CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES (Sir Donald Maclean), 
in moving this further adjournment, pointed out that the Committee 
which had been set up to consider the principle proposed in all these 
Bills were still sitting, and would not report for some time. 


Progress of Bills. 


The Chepstow Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 
The Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Bill was read the 
first time, and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Imperial Continental Gas Association. 


Brigadier-General CRoFrT asked whether, in view of the fact that 
the Imperial Continental Gas Association, which had a practical 
monopoly of the gas supply in Berlin and its suburbs, had been taken 
over by the German Gas Company, Ltd., he could assure the English 
shareholders that they would be compensated for their loss out of the 
German businesses in this country. 

Sir ALBERT STANLEY (the President of the Board of Trade) said 
the question of compensating British subjects injured by the action of 
the German Government, out of German property in this country, 
depended on the decision which might ultimately be taken as to the 
disposal of such property as was now vested in the custodian. Mean- 
time, it was open to persons in this country to register their claims 
against enemy governments with the Foreign Claims Office. He 
understood such a claim had been registered by the Association. 

Mr. KING asked whether the Association had, during the war, re- 
ceived a very large sum from Germany in respect of their properties 
at Frankfort-on-Main. 


Sir A. STANLEY replied that he was not aware of it. 
Lighting, Heating, and Power Order. 


Mr. ALDEN asked the President of the Board of Trade whether he 
was satisfied that the rationing of coke as well as coal had had the 
desired effect of reducing consumption; whether he was aware that 
large stocks of coke were accumulating in the yards of gas companies 
owing to the fact that consumers prefer coal to coke for the ordinary 
purposes of fuel; and whether he could see his way to allow coke to 
go unrationed, providing that a certain proportion of the fuel used by 
consumers for household purposes was coke rather than coal. 

Sir A. STANLEY (the President of the Board of Trade) said the 
whole question in regard to consumption and stocks of coke had been 
the subject of careful investigation, and steps were being taken to 
ensure that all coke produced should be used, and corresponding 
economies effected throughout the country in coal consumption. 

Mr. ALDEN asked whether the decision to ration gas upon the pre- 
sent lines had resulted in an increased consumption of coal; whether 
it was more economical for the nation as a whole that gas rather than 
coal should be used for ordinary heating purposes; and, if so, whether 
the decision to ration could be subject to some reconsideration. 

Mr, GILBERT asked whether, when the first coal-rationing Order 
was made, many householders, in order to help the Government and 
to save the consumption of coal, had their houses fitted with gas- 
stoves for heating and cooking purposes; whether, on the recent 
Order for gas reduction, many of these people would be forced to pur- 
chase coal for these purposes; and what effect the new Order on coal 
would have on these consumers. 

Sir A. STANLEY said he was aware that a considerable number of 
gas appliances for heating and cooking were installed last year, and 
that in some of these cases householders might have lately reverted to 
coal. In connection with the proposed new scheme of coal rationing, 
he was considering whether it might not be practicable to take into 
account the consumption of gas for heating and. cooking purposes. 
He must, however, warn householders that, whether their fuel was in 


the form of coal or gas, a very material reduction in consumption was 
absolutely necessary. 
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Mr. GILBERT asked what effect the new Order would have on 
people who used gas for motor-cars, and whether their consumption 
was being cut down in the same way that household consumption had 
been reduced. 

Sir A. STANLEY replied that in the case of persons using gas for 
motor-cars drawn from‘their own source of supply for other purposes, 
the restriction of the new Order would hive effect; but this did not 
apply to the case of persons obtaining a supply for motor vehicles 
from other sources. The method of dealing with this matter was 
under consideration. 

Sir F. HALL asked if it was not a fact that gas companies had in- 
formed consumers who had their own charging stations for gas on 
their own premises, which was taken off the same meter, that no 
notice would be taken of the extra quantity consumed. 

Sir A. STANLEY said he was not aware that any such notice had 
been given. 

Mr. GILBERT asked the number of motor-cars and wagons for 
which permission had been given in London for the use of gas; if the 
quantity of gas per car was limited; and if any fresh licences had 
been issued since the recent Order. 

Sir A. STANLEY said that, without an amount of labour which 
would not be justified, it was not possible to state the number of 
motor vehicles in any particular area for which permission had been 
given for the use of gas. The permit did not limit the amount of gas 
which might be used; but the purposes for which the car might be 
used were restricted. The issue of new permits was suspended in 
London and other parts of England before the date of the Lighting, 
Heating, and Power Order. 


Cannel Coal and Oil Production. 


Captain BARNETT asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minis- 
try of Munitions how many modified plants for the distillation of 
petroleum from cannel coal were now in operation at gas-works in 
Great Britain, and what production had been obtained to dat:2. 

Mr. KELLAWAY replied that if was not desirable in the public 
interest to give details of production; but it might be stated definitely 
that gas-works in Great Britain were either now modified er in pro- 
cess of modification to enable all the cannel coal which was known to 
be available to be carbonized for the production of oil. The process 
so far had been an unqualified success, and the results were even 
better than were expected. 


Gas Consumption for Cooking and Heating. 


Sir Henry Harris asked the President of the Board of Trade 
whether occupiers of houses or flats could be allowed to have a supply 
of gas for cooking and heating purposes in addition to that which 
they were at present allowed, provided it was taken in lieu of the coal 
to which they are entitled. 

Sir A. STANLEY replied that the reduced supplies of coal available 
for gas undertakings made it inevitable that their output should be 
correspondingly reduced. Ile was, however, considering the question 
whether the new scheme of coal rationing which would shortly be 
brought into operation could not be so framed as to take gas con- 
sumption into account where consumers used gas for cooking and 
heating. 








Derby Gas Shareholders’ Rights. 


Ata meeting of the Derby Town Council last Wednesday week, Mr. 
J. Ferguson Bell, the Engineer and Manager of the Derby Gas Com- 
pany, offered some criticism on the report of the Special Purposes Com- 
mittee in regard to the opinion of Mr. A. Macmorran, K.C. Lante, 
p. 195], on the rights of Directors and shareholders in the Gas Com- 
pany who are members of the Council to vote on questions affecting 
the electricity undertaking. The Mayor (Mr. E. J. Hulse) appealed 
to Mr. Bell not to discuss the matter, which had already been fully 
considered by the Council in committee, and said they had agreed to 
abide by the decision given. Mr. Bell thought it was deplorable that, 
under present circumstances, so much time and money should be 
wasted over the matter. He certainly did not accept the decision 
given by Counsel, and contended that a very narrow interpretation had 
been put upon section 22 of the Municipal Corporations Act. If they 
were going to enforce this narrow interpretation, the rights and privi- 
leges of the members of the Council would be very seriously interfered 
with. As he did not accept the opinion of Counsel, he intended at 
some future time to again draw attention to the question. If they 
were to be muzzled in regard to it in the Council room, they would 
take it to the Press. Mr. Russell inquired whether the Special Pur- 
poses Committee had any expression of opinion to give on the report. 
It seemed to raise such important issues affecting various members of 
the Council, that something more ought to be said than merely the 
passing of the report. He would like to know what was the future 
position of members of the Council who were involved. The Mayor 
said the members had had the report on Counsel’s opinion before them, 
and must draw their own conclusions from it. Ultimately the matter 
was allowed to drop. 


on see ee 


The Gas Difficulty.—Under this heading, the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ expresses opinion as follows: A great deal of indignation 
is being felt in London just now among householders who have re- 
ceived their accounts for gas or electricity for the last quarter. ‘They 
are under the restriction of consuming a quantity less by one-sixth 
than the quantity consumed a year ago in the corresponding quarter ; 
and they find that it cannot be done. The reason is that the gas now 
supplied by the various companies is far inferior in heating and light- 
ing power to the gas we were having in 1917, because the Government 
have insisted on denuding it of many of its most valuable chemical 
qualities, The consequence is that much more is consumed in every 
cooking and lighting operation. If the gas had remained at its old 
quality, the saving of a sixth in consumption would have been an easy 
matter ; but as things are, it is practically impossible. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 








The Annual Ordinary General Meeting was held last Tuesday, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C.—Sir CHARLES J. 
JESSEL, Bart., in the chair. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. R. W. Wilson) read the notice convening th 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: I propose to-day to go through the formal business 
of the meeting, and then to make whatever remarks I have at the end. 
The first thing to do is to move that the common seal be affixed to the 
Register of Proprietors. 

The DEPpuTY-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Arthur Lucas) seconded the motion ; 
and it was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed that Mr. Arthur Lucas be re-elected a 
Director. He remarked that he did not wish to expatiate on the ser- 
vices of Mr. Lucas to the Association. It was hardly necessary for 
him to do so, seeing that he had been a Director for 38 years. He had 
known the Association during its time of great prosperity; he had 
known it during the time—he (the Chairman) hoped only temporary— 
of its adversity. He trusted that Mr. Lucas would live to see it again 
at all events a moderately flourishing institution. 

Mr. ROBERT TINDALL seconded the motion, which was heartily 
passed. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed that the Rt. Hon. Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., be re-elected a Director. Sir 
Guy, he observed, was a most useful Director. 

Sir Henry BirRCcHENOUGH, K.C.M.G., seconded the proposition, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN moved that Lieut. Harold G. Palmer, R.E,., be re- 
elected a Director. He said that Mr. Palmer represented the fourth 
generation of an ancient connection with the Association. The pro- 
prietors would see he was dressed in khaki; and they would be pleased 
to learn that Mr. Palmer had recovered from a severe wound which h« 
had received in the war. [Cheers.] 

Mr. H. GOODWIN NEWTON seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

Moved by Mr. BERNARD F. HArRRIs, and seconded by Mr. C. F. 
DENDY MARSHALL, M.A., the retiring Auditor (Mr. T. Bromhead 
Bassett) was re-appointed. 

ON THE FIELD Or BATTLE. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, Before 1 go into the his 
tory of what has occurred abroad during the year, I should like to say 
something in respect to our staff. On the last occasion on which | 
addressed you I had the melancholy duty to report to you that two ol 
our home staff had been killed in action. I regret that now | have to 
add another three names to that list. 

THE FLUSHING STATION, 
Now I proceed to give you some account of what has happened at out 
stations abroad, so far as we know. Flushing, the sole station that 
remains in our field of action, I regret to say, still shows an appreciahle 
loss. The loss last year was £4589, which is an improvement on 
1916, when the loss was £7524. 1 can only express our great thanks 
to Mr. Van Niftrik, our Engineer there, who has done all possible in a 
most difficult time. Our thanks are also due to the Municipality, who 
have somewhat mitigated our loss by allowing us to raise the price of 
gas to the consumers. 
THE SITUATION IN HANOVER. 

Now I come to Germany, and first of all to our senior station, Han- 
over. I think I have told you before that Hanover—this was in 1825 
was the first town in Germany to be blessed with the delights of gas 
lighting ; and it was the employment of English capital that brought 
that happy result about. In those days King George 1V. was King o/ 
Hanover ; and he was represented there by his brother as Regent—the 
first Duke of Cambridge, the father of that amiable old gentleman 
whom I daresay many of you will remember as having so long pre- 
sided over the destinies of the British Army. As a reward for the 

Regent’s intervention in obtaining the contract, the Association at that 

time were good enough to grant him the use of three lights. Those 

were days when such things as gas-meters were unknown. He was 
allowed the use of the three lights ‘‘ free, gratis, and for nothing ;’ 
and as a proof of the economy of the first Duke of Cambridge, he was 
careful, in spite of the fact that he lived in a large palace, never to 
extend the use of gas there. [Laughter.] Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am not going through the history of the very nearly 100 years 
we have spent in Hanover. I will take you up to 1912. At that time 
my predecessor was able to tell you of his success in arranging the new 
contract with the town of Hanover, by which our contract which ex- 
pired in 1925 was prolonged to 1950, at a cost to the Association of an 
almost immediate payment of no less than 10 million marks, which 
translated broadly into our currency means about £500,000. One of 
the conditions of this contract was that the Association were not em- 
powered to dispose of their contractual rights except by permission of 
the town of Hanover. Now we come to the war period. When the 
war broke out, I told you that the town of Hanover made a contract 
with our empowered representative there by which they took over our 
business and worked it for the period of the war on our account. 

There was one weak clause in this contract by which the Municipality 

were enabled at any time whenever they chose to abrogate it. When 

Hanover had to be liquidated by Imperial Order, we were in this 

curious position, that no outsider could buy our contract from us ex- 

cept by leave of the town; and as the town wished to buy us out, it 
was practically the sole and only bidder for our rights under the con- 
tract. When the works and contract were put up for sale, the town bid 

5 million marks—that was to say, 5 million marks was not only to 

cover the period between date and 1925, but was to cover the 25 years 

for which the Association had already paid 10 million marks! The 





Government Liquidator did not accept this tender. But he did accept 
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an offer of only 1 million marks more; and our works, contractual 
rights, and concession at Hanover have become the property of the 
town for the sum of 6 million marks. 1 need not expatiate upon the 
inadequacy of this sum. It is quite true that the business, as we have 
to supply gas at a fixed price, could not at the present time be con- 
sidered a very remunerative one. But no regard was paid to the 
future. The Liquidator regarded only the present position. He said: 
“You have a contract which is bringing you in a ‘oss; and you may 
think yourselves lucky in getting 6 million marks for it.”” No regard 
was paid to the 10 million marks; and no regard was paid to future, 
but only to present rates. . We have done all we could do. We have 
entered our protest with the Foreign Claims Office; and there the 
matter must rest for the moment. 


THE QUESTION OF LINDEN. 
The question of Linden, as far as we know, still remains an un- 
decided one. It is a town on the other side of the river, and com- 
pared with Hanover is a small business. We put up new works there 
only a year before the war, at a cost of £150,000; but we have no 
news as to what is occurring in respect of our contract with the town 
and the neighbouring communes. 

THE LIQUIDATION IN BERLIN. 


I now turn to Berlin. You will remember that last year I prophesied 
that, before the next meeting, .the connection—the long connection—of 
the Association with Berlin would have been severed. I do not pro- 
pose to go through more than very briefly the history of what has 
happened. The Liquidator was open to receive tenders on May 15 
last year. ‘There were no private tenders. Only offers were made by 
two groups consisting of the City of Berlin and certain communes and 
of the county councils—Teltow and Nieder Barnim. They made a 
“knock-out ’’ bid of 58 million marks. This was declined by the 
Liquidator as being inadequate, and nothing further occurred for some 
time. Negotiations went on; and, finally, the Government stepped in ; 
and they fixed the price for all our institutions in Berlin in the way of 
gas-works, including our works at Oberspree and Griinau. They put 
the price at 85,200,000 marks. The group consisting of the town of 
Berlin and the communes made no further offer. But the County 
Councils of Teltow and Nieder Barnim accepted the Government 
figure ; and they are now jointly and severally the owners of what we 
possessed in Berlin and the neighbouring communes. I should in this 
connection just like to read you a question and answer that was put in 
the Reichstag to the Imperial Chancellor. One of the Deputies asked : 


What reasons have actuated the Imperial Chancellor in imposing vpon 
the proposed purchasers of the English gas-works situated in the 
precincts of Greater Berlin a far higher price than was fixed in the 
valuation made by technical experts, and in the submission of bidders, 
and thus placing the corporative interests of Greater Berlin behind 
those of the County Counclls? What measures does the Imperial 
Chancellor contemplate taking in order to avoid the grave prejudices 
which then arise to the development of the corporate self-government 
of Berlin and the suburbs ? 

To this inquiry the representative of the Imperial Chancellor gave the 
following reply : 


The central land authorities are the responsible authorities for the deci- 
sion in the matter of the liquidation of the English gas-works which 
is the subject of the communal-political inquiry. So far as the price 
is concerned, the principles which have been decided upon for carry- 
ing out liquidations in Germany—viz., that enemy undertakings shall 
not be sold below a proper price—must be maintained even if op- 
posed to the desires of the communes interested. The minimum 
price demanded is based on an exhaustive technical examination of 
the value of the material which is in question. 

Now I would, in this connection, like to give you one word—I will not 
say, of warning, but of remembrance. It is this, that the matter has 
passed out of our hands both in Germany and here. There is no ques- 
tion of our acceptance. In no way can we give our adhesion to these 
proposed sums of money without the permission of our authorities here. 
Both these sums—the totals I will give you in a moment of what we 
may expect from Germany—are subject to the reservation, that we 
cannot accept these sums without the permission of the authoritics 
here. They must be the judges of whether they are inadequate or not. 
THE STAFF AT BERLIN—‘‘ FAREWELL KORTING.”’ 
I cannot, however, take leave of Berlin without saying a word or two 
With respect to our staff there. The County Councils who have taken 
over the works have, in conjunction with a big company—the Deutsche 
Continental Gas Gesellschaft—formed a holding company and a 
managing company. The holding company (on the Board of which 
the communes’ and county councils’ representatives are in the majority) 
have placed on the Board Herr Jérger, our empowered representative 
in Berlin. The Board of the managing company consists of only three 
Directors, two who represent the Deutsche Continental Gas Gesell- 
schaft and one the commune of Teltow ; and they have appointed Herr 
Ernst Korting, our Engineer-in-Chief in Berlin, as their Manager. I 
can only say that I heartily feel for Mr. Korting in a very delicate 
position. He does not like to feel that, in as it were leaving us for 
them, he is in any way betraying our interests. As I have before re- 
minded you, Mr. Korting represents in the third generation a connec- 
tion with this Association; and his loyalty and good service to the 
Association have been expatiated on by me on more than one occasion ; 
and T do not think there is any necessity for me to repeat what I have 
= before. But I should like to read the last part of a letter which 
a wrote to a friend in Holland, who sent a copy over here. 

Asa matter of course, it is with the greatest regret that I see the links 

ultimately severed between our respected Directors and their kind- 

oem wise — praca a and the staff of the Berlin station, We 

f ppreciated their broad and liberal views and admir- 

able business methods than now, where we have to rely in this respect 

on our memory only; and we hope to remain also in future worthy 
disciples of our old masters. 

I can say now—and perhaps for the last time—‘ Farewell 

and all our loy 


Korting 
not without sor 


al staff who have served us during past years.”’ It is 
ne considerable emotion that I give utterance to that. 





SUMMING-UP THE GERMAN POSITION. 

To sum up the position in Germany. At Frankfort the value of our 
shares, the value of our loan to the Gas Company, the dividend which 
is due to us, and the interest on the purchase money of our shares 
would come up to date to about 22 million marks. Then from Berlin, 
there is, as you heard me say just now, a sum of 85,200,000 marks. 
There are also the past profits at Berlin, and the 
these past profits have been invested, amounting 
estimated value of 25 million marks. Hanover and Linden, with 
stocks there, should be responsible for at least another 15 million 
marks. So I come to the total of what we may expect as a liquidated 
sum of 147 million marks, which translated into English currency, at 
pre-war exchange rates, would amount to about 7 millions sterling. 
If, of course, we get no more, and the Government agree to that sum, 
we shall receive, [ am convinced, 7 millions sterling. I think there is 
no doubt about it, there will have to be some kind of clearing-house 
established between the liquidation of British property in Germany and 
German property in England. And I do fully expect that the British 
Government will hand us over in this country at least 7 millions 
sterling in exchange for the 147 million marks for which we have been 
liquidated in Germany. 


securities in which 
with stocks, to an 





IN BELGIUM. 

Now I come to Belgium. We have very little information to tell you 
about what is going on there either in Antwerp or in Brussels. A 
short time ago we had disquieting reports that the Germans had gone 
so far as to liquidate us in Belgium, and had sold our concerns in 
Antwerp and Brussels in conjunction with all other gas, electric, and 
water companies belonging to English people. 1 do not know whether 
you remember some two or three years ago Sir Percival Lawrence 
spoke on this subject, and said he did not feel inclined to discuss the 
jus liminium. 1 do not intend to do anything so dull myself to- 
day; but it must be obvious that no German can have a good title in 
Belgium against us. I should like to draw your attention to a decrce 
which it was reported the King of the Belgians had signed ,relating to 
actions of spoliation in that country by Germans. 


All acts disposing of or pledging goods, real and personal property of the 
State, of which the enemy may have ordered, or made the seizure, 
since the 4th of August, 1914, are considered null and void. All acts 
disposing of or pledging goods, real and personal property of private 
persons, are similarly considered null and void. The property of 
communes, provinces, and public buildings rank as private property. 

Reclaim of property is admitted against any holder without its involving 
any obligation on the part of the owner to reimburse the price paid 
for them ; the holder being only entitled to redress from the person 
from whom he holds the property. 


Any person who shall co-operate in irregular procedure by the enemy will 
be liable to from one to five years’ imprisonment and to a fine of 
from 500 frs. to 20,000. frs. 

So it is quite clear what our legal position is in Belgium ; and by God's 
guidance, there can be no doubt about it, there will be no peace so long 
as the Germans remain in Belgium. So 1 have no fear myself but that 
our rights will be fully protected both in Antwerp and Brusscls. 


IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
From Austria-Hungary, I have very little to tell you, except that we 


believe that our stations, or those stations that are working, are doing 
so in normal manner. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S FRENCH INTERESTS. 
Of France, I gave you full details last year; and I have very little 
more to add. I am sorry to say that several stations of the Compagnie 
Continentale du Guz had temporarily to stop working from lack of 
coal; and several have been carried on at considerable loss to the Com- 
pany. The little plucky town of Estaires up to quite recently was— 
it was the foremost in our lines—still receiving a supply of gas; but it 
was almost obliterated by the Germans’ fire; and it is now in German 
hands. So with Armentiéres; it is no longer in action. 
POSITION AT HOME. 

One further subject, and this respecting our position at home, about 
which one of the shareholders wishes for information. We were able 
to work during last year with no further sale of securities. ‘The only 
change that has taken place has been in response to the call of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to do all we possibly could do to put 
money into National War Bonds. We have subscribed for £/55,000 of 
National War Bonds, 1927; and we have therefore reduced fro tanto 
the amount of Treasury Bills and money at brokers. Allowing for 
depreciation—some 4,16,000—that has taken place in our stocks and 
securities, I find we have stocks and securities up to date of a value 
of about £830,000. ‘This, added to our freehold premises in Austin 
Friars, brings up our assets in this country to £900,000. I think | 
have now travelled over the field of all our operations; and though I 
do not conclude with any motion, I shall be only too pleased to answer 
any question put to me with respect to the situation of the Association 
either at home or abroad. 


Mr. R. W. HARPER asked how the 7 millions sterling to be received 
from Germany compared with the amount which the Association placed 
on the properties. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that that was a difficult question. If the 
proprietor asked what value they put for the purpose of claim, he 
could give the figures. If he remembered rightly, the amount they 
put in as their claim was about 11 millions odd. He should like to 
mention that the sum they would get excluded all liabilities with re- 
spect to pensions to any Germans—that was to say, they were only 
liable for pensions to Englishmen and foreigners (they were very few) 
who were attached to the staffs of the Association either in Berlin or 
Hanover. The item, of course, came to a considerable sum. 
both past and future would be paid by the new owners. 

Sir JOHN RUNTZ supposed some of the stations in France were still 
working. 


Pensions 


The CHAIRMAN said the Association had no stations in France; but 
they had considerable interests there. The stations were worked by 
separate companies. 
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Mr. A. G. GRANTHAM asked whether the proprietors were to under- 

stand that while the valuation of their properties in Germany was put 

at 11 millions, they had no alternative but to accept 7 millions without 
rotest. 

' The CHAIRMAN replied that this was a matter entirely out of their 

hands. There would be a great many questions about that. 

Sir JAMES MURRAY said, as a Scotsman, he would like to know if 
the stock was cheap at 82. 

The CHAIRMAN did not think even a Scotsman would expect him to 
answer that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. W. C. RENDLE supposed that the British Government would 
try to set-off any property in England belonging to Germans as against 
property in Germany belonging to Englishmen. Were the Board on 
the whole satisfied that the Government were going to look after their 
interests in these matters ? 

The CHAIRMAN said the British Government had, so far as he 
knew, done and would do their Lest. They had appointed a very able 
Committee, before whom he had to appear, and undergo examination 
for about two hours in a Committee room of the House of Commons. 
From what he gathered from the able questions put to him, and from 
what he had privately heard, the British Government were fully alive 
not only to the situation of the Association, but to the general situa- 
tion. He might also say this, that, as Chairman of the Association, he 
joined a little private company that was formed for the protection of 
English property in enemy countries and in other countries in enemy 
occupation. 

Mr. HARPER: The Government has not in any way discounted your 
figures of 11 millions? 

The CHAIRMAN: Not in the least; they have accepted the figures. 
In order that the proprietors may be under no misapprehension, I may 
say the 11 millions was based on what I may call pre-war profits, and 
as a going concern, until the disturbers of the peace came along. 

Mr. PeRoy Cross inquired whether the Board had any information 
as to the manner in which the Berlin authorities valued the Berlin 
property. 

The CHAIRMAN said he could only assume that the Liquidator, in 
refusing the 58 million marks originally offered by the communal and 
other authorities, had considered that they had not regarded its value 
as a going concern. Consequently 27 million odd were added on the 
ground that the experts had only appraised the visible plant, and not 
the goodwill or business value. 

On the motion of Sir JoHN RUNTZ, seconded by Mr. GRANTHAM, 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 
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SOUTH BARRACAS (BUENOS AYRES) GAS COMPANY. 


Negotiations with the Primitiva Company. 


A Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, at the London 
Offices, No. 1, East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; the report 
and accounts for the past year being presented and adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. C. im Thurn) said that the period under 
review had been a time of intense difficulty in carrying on the business. 
Fuel supplies had steadily grown harder to obtain. The quality had 
fallen, while the cost had risen to an almost prohibitive figure. Strikes 
of a serious character had occurred in Argentina; and it was only 
owing to the foresight and energy displayed by their able Manager 
(Mr. R. B. Brown) and his staff that the gas supply at certain periods 
was able to be maintained. These difficulties had resulted in a set- 
back to the business; and the accounts showed a debit balance for the 
year of £5268, which, with interest on loans and advances, made a 
total debit for the year of 412,144. Manufacture of gas cost £6011 
more—due entirely to the extra outlay on gas-making material and 
higher wages. The total receipts showed an increase of £2562, chiefly 
owing to the better price obtained for residuals. The gas-rental had 
brought in an extra £656, which showed that, notwithstanding the 
abnormal times, the business of the Company still possessed vitality ; 
and therefore there was every hope that, so soon as conditions im- 
proved, better times would be in store for them. The debts of the 
Company now amounted to the heavy total of £93,122, which repre- 
sented money raised over past years for developing the business. ‘The 
interest charges on this loan formed a serious handicap; and the posi- 
tion had now become one that could no longer be continued. The 
Directors had constantly considered the position, with a hope of 
arriving at something in the nature of a solution; but with the re- 
strictions of the Treasury as to capital issues on the one hand, and on 
the other the present difficult position of the Company, it had not been 
found possible to do this. An appeal to the shareholders had met with 
a very poor result. The time had arrived when they must consider 
whether they wished to retain any longer their interest in the business ; 
for with the unexpected prolongation of the war, it became quite im- 
possible to carry on unless sufficient assistance was rendered by the 
shareholders. The Company was being managed in a most economi- 
cal and highly efficient manner in South Barracas. They had in their 
Manager a man of considerable ability, who had performed most excel- 
lent work under harassing conditions. More gas had been sold during 
the past year than in 1916. The price charged was fixed by the terms 
of the concession, and could not be altered without the consent of the 
Municipality. During the year many efforts had been made to obtain 
permission to charge an increased price; and it had been decided that, 
so soon as the Municipality of Buenos Ayres had carried into effect the 
agreement made with the Primitiva Gas Company, the Suburban 
Municipalities in whose area their Company operated should be allowed 
to do the same. This the Manager estimated would assist the revenue 
of the Company by some £5000 per annum. The present prices 
charged for gas were equivalent to about 11s. per 1000 c.ft. in one dis- 
trict and 11s. 6d. in the other, with discounts for large consumption 
and for power and heating. As regarded the immediate outlook, the 

Manager stated that, although matters during the past year had been 

in a serious condition, he certainly felt more confidence in the future, 






and considered it was now only a question of financing the undertaking 
until the time arrived when they could obtain relief from the increased 
price of gas, and until more normal conditions were resumed. Negotia- 
tions were at this moment in progress, by which the Company would be 
able to obtain a large proportion of their gas, if not the whole supply, 
from the Primitiva Gas Company ; and if this were carried into effect, 
it should prove of inestimable advantage to their Company. 


-_ 
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NITROGEN PRODUCTS AND CARBIDE COMPANY. 





The Adoption of High-Temperature Carbonization. 


Under war conditions, the Nitrogen Products and Carbide Company 
have paid a dividend for the past year of 6 p.ct., and carry forward 
£24,049. It seems due to the carbide and cyanamide that the Com- 
pany have been able to declare a satisfactory dividend. 


Among the interesting facts given by Mr. A. E. Barton at the 
meeting of shareholders last week is the change in connection with 
the ammonia supply. The ammonia supply for the Company’s various 
works was obtained from cyanamide procured from their factory at 
Odda ; but as it was found impossible to maintain the supply owing to 
demands which could not be refused, operations were suspended for a 
considerable time. Work has now been resumed with gas liquor as 
the source of supply of the ammonia. Difficulties in this connection 
were, of course, met with; but these, it is understood, have been sur- 
mounted, and it is hoped that more efficient working will result. Ac- 
cording to the Chairman, if the Company had not had to supply 
ammonia for war purposes, but could have dealt in it for fertilizer 
purposes, the prospect is that they would have made larger profits. 
Mr. Barton also commented on the awakening there has been in this 
country as to the use of artificial fertilizers for agricultural purposes. 
A considerable and important extension of the Company’s operations 
is now under contemplation. The Board believe that one of the essen- 
tials in the future prosperity of this country is the linking-up of various 
industries such as the carbonization of coal and the production of 
electricity. 

As will be seen from the following extract from the speech of the 
Chairman, the Company are in favour of the high-temperature pro- 
cess; and this reminds one that it was largely at the instance of, and 
in alliance with, this Company that the experiments were carried out 
which were described by Mr. John West in his paper read before the 
Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers last year. 


One of the most striking facts that the war has brought home, not only to 
this country, but to all the other great Powers, is the vital necessity of possess- 
ing a home production of nitrogenous compounds which, in peace time, can 
be used to fertilize the soil, and in war time would be available for munitions 
purposes. Our Company is the fortunate possessor of the various pro- 
cesses necessary to assist in achieving this end. But, in order to make 
Great Britain absolutely self-contained with regard to the necessary raw 
materials, the installation of adequate and cheap electrical power is essen- 
tial. In order to demonstrate the possibility of producing power at a 
sufficiently low rate in this country to enable these products to be econo- 
mically produced, we have, during the past two years, conducted extensive 
investigations, and made trials by carbonizing over 1000 tons of coal. This 
has led to the conclusion that the only way these industries can be estab- 
lished in this country is by linking-up the various processes to one another 
in such a manner that the bye-products of one are utilized as the raw 
material of another. It is also essential that the power and the processes 
should be in the same hands, and worked under one control. 

The only means of obtaining cheap electrical power is by acquiring a large 
and suitable coalfield, which must be developed on an extensive scale, by 
carbonizing the coal at high temperatures, recovering all the bye-products 
therefrom, passing the coke through producers, and employing the rich gases 
from the carbonizers and the gas from the producers for firing boilers to 
work steam-turbines operating large electrical generators. The bye-pro- 
ducts to be recovered would consist of benzols, toluols, naphthas, carbolic 
and cresylic oils, creosotes, and anthracene oils, and would be largely uti- 
lized in the manufacture of intermediate products for aniline dyes and syn- 
thetic drugs, hitherto chiefly imported from enemy alien sources; and the 
output should be sufficient to supply at least half the requirements of the 
country. It would also be of material assistance to existing dye-works, 
which would thus be provided with the requisite ‘‘ intermediates '’ for the 
making of their fine dyes, and be readily enabled to increase their pro- 
duction of these valuable and essential commodities. A portion of the 
output of toluol could be devoted to the manufacture of well-known high 
explosives. For this scheme, 120,000 H.P. would be necessary, which 
would be utilized in the production of carbide of calcium, cyanamide 
(nitrolim), ferro-chrome, ferro-silicon, and other ferro-alloys, the treatment 
of zinc concentrates, and in the manufacture of various other electro- 
chemical products. It is contended that the successful carrying out of such 
a scheme, to the fullest extent, would make this country absolutely inde- 
pendent of the importation of nitrate of soda, as the whole of the nitric acid, 
nitrate of ammonia, &c., required for all military and commercial purposes 
would be produced in this country from the nitrolim manufactured under 
the scheme, and at a lower price than if imported. The further necessary 
ingredients of high explosives would be obtained in abundant measure; and 
the problem of the local supply of aniline dyes would also be largely solved. 
It would also render this country independent of foreign sources for its 
ferro-alloys, which have hitherto been obtained from abroad, with the ex- 
ception of a small amount produced here at almost prohibitive cost. It 
would further secure to the farmer a nitrogenous manure as efficient as 
nitrate of soda at a lower cost. It should be noted that the scheme, if in- 
creased to a scale which it could easily attain at a future date, could provide 
for all the British requirements of nitrogenous manures, and enable the 
farmer to fertilize extensively and to cultivate additional land. A method of 
obtaining pewer at a low price, such as I have indicated, would give a sound 
means of securing to England a supply of essential finished products the ab- 
sence of which, during the present war, has embarrassed, if not endangered, 
both the military and commercial operations of the country. 

A scheme such as I have outlined above, including the purchase of a col- 
liery, would entail a very large outlay of capital; and would be difficult to 
undertake in present conditions. But we are preparing plans and estimates 
for a complete installation of 120,000 H.P.; so that we may be in a position, 
if thought advisable on the cessation of hostilities, to initiate and co-operate 





in the establishment of an industry of this nature in this country. 
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EXAMINATIONS IN PRACTICAL GAS-FITTING. 


In previous numbers—anfe, pp. 192, 248—there have been given 
two of the lists of questions put to candidates in the recent examina- 
tions held under the auspices of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute. Below are the questions framed by Mr. Ralph Halkett, of 
Glasgow, for the “* Practical Gas-Fitt'ng ”’ section. 

GRADE II. 
(Candidates must have previously passed in Grade I.) 


1. Connect together the iron pipe, solder on unions and tap to 
compo pipe, bend same and connect to meter, as shown in fig. 1. 
[45 marks; 13 hours allowed. ] 
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Fig. 1. 


2. Examine a to-light dry meter; explain to the Examiner the 
method of registration, the action of diaphragms, and the passage of 
gas from inlet to outlet. [20 marks; 3 hour.] 

3. Fix a temporary gas supply to a steam-radiator. Charge the 
latter with water, making all necessary adjustments of valves, and 





adjust the gas and air at burner to give the maximum efficiency. 
[35 marks; 14 hours.] 

A viva voce examination on other matters connected with gas- 
fitting was conducted during the work described above. 

The following materials were supplied to each candidate fer tests 
1 and 3: One piece of 1-in. lead or compo pipe 2 ft. 6 in. long; 
one 1-in. brass cock with cap and lining; one 1-in. male union with 
cap and lining; one 4-in. cock with female end; one 1-in. tee with 
4-in. end; one piece of 1-in. iron pipe 18 in. long, screwed at both 
ends; one piece of 4-in. iron pipe 1o inches long, screwed at both 
ends; sufficient solder, flux and white lead. One piece of j-in. lead 
or compo pipe 4 ft. long; one piece of 4-in. brass or copper tube 
12 in. long; one 4-in. brass control cock with cap and lining on one 
end and female brass thread at the other end. 

FINAL. 

(Candidates must hold a certificate in Grade II. or produce evidence 

that they have had a training in the trade of at least four years.) 

1. Bend the 14-in. lead pipe, dome in ends of 2-in. lead pipe, and 
connect up unions, &c., as shown in fig. 1. [55 marks; 3 hours 
allowed.] 
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2. Examine a 1000 c.p. high-pressure lamp; describe in detail to 
the Examiner the different parts, their utility and working. [20 
marks; 4 hour.] 

3. Inspect a gas circulator and geyser. Explain their construc- 
tion and the precautions necessary, when they are being fixed, to 
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WORKS: Gothic Works, EOMONTON, N. 18; 
SHOWROOMS and BRANCHES: 








Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK ; 
25, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 1; . 
Deansgate, MANCHESTER ; 97, Millfield, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.w. 


and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


82, Gordon Street, GLASGOW; 18, Severn Street 
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give good results. State under what circumstances you would re- | 2. Concentrated acid—i.e., acid ofall strengths over 90 p.ct. HySO,. 
commend the use of a geyser. [25 marks; } hour.] ee SS CaS eas ee 
A viva voce examination on other subjects connected with gas- ae ey A 
fitting was conducted during the work described above. ey Sanne Tee Sen. the 
The following materials were supplied for test 1: One piece of Mono-hydrate (H2SO4)) Content ; a yea 
2-in. lead pipe 1o in. long; one piece of 14-in. lead pipe 18 in. of Acid. Class C. | Class D. als 
long; one piece of #-in. lead or compo pipe 6 in. long; one 1}-in. Arsenical | | De-arsenicated or of | 
cap and lining; one 1}-in. plain union; three 3-in. plain unions; euecen Rea aeaees! Acid. the 
one 3-in. plain tail cock; solder and flux for seven copper bit joint. hess ike fa. a. 2,3: 
dike: Over go and up to gr p.ct. 5 9 O 5 19 0 bei 
A NEW SULPHURIC ACID ORDER an <2 6 T 0 611 0 e 
e 1 =92 rr) 93 os 6 1 0 611 oO ; A 
-- 1» 93 ” ” 934 ” 6 7 0 6 17 0 the 
er eas . ’ 610 0 oo 
Under date of May 10, the Minister of Munitions has issued the mi eng ve on e 6 13 0 ; 3 0 aan 
following Order with regard to sulphuric acid: owe: «as Sw 616 0 7 60 a 
. . . P| 00 
1. As on and from June 1, 1918, the maximum prices for sulphuric ag a ae oy “ 7 é 7 . : 
acid specified in the schedule to this Order shall be deemed substituted a « « = 7 7 
for those specified in the schedule to the Order relating to sulphuric |} ——#-H——————_____— a 
acid made by the Minister of Munitions on May 29, 1917; and such | Over 96 p.et. in both classes, an addition of 1s. per toa, for each complete one- 
last-mentioned Order Shall accordingly operate and have effect as tenth of 1 p.ct. of additional mono-hydrate. 
though the prices specified in the schedule hereto had originally been 
fixed by the said Order as the maximum prices to be charged or re- PACKAGES. 7 
ceived in payment by manufacturers of sulphuric acid or agents of : ’ : : : we 
such manufacturers for sulphuric acid supplied by or through them on All the above maximum prices are for acid delivered into tank- ; 
or after June 1, 1918. wagon, tank-cart, or tank-barge, at makers’ works. apy 
2. This Order may be cited as the Sulphuric Acid (Amendment When the acid maker supplies the railway tank-wagons, he shall _ 
of Prices) Order, 1918, and the said Order of May 29, 1917, as the | be entitled to make a further charge of not more than §s. per ton tric 
Sulphuric Acid Order, 1917; and both Orders may be cited together for hire of such wagons, and also to charge demurrage on tank- gr 
as the Sulphuric Acid Orders, 1917-18. = wagons detained at the purchaser’s sidings for more than one clear pre 
All applications in reference to this Order should be addressed to | ay, exclusive of the days of arrival and despatch, at a rate not ex- oe 
the Director of Acid Supplies, Ministry of Munitions of War, De- | ceeding 6d. per ton capacity per day in respect of cach clear day, * ; 
partment of Explosives Supply, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. after the first during which the same are so detained. : 
SCHEDULE When the acid maker supplies the acid in his own drums, he shall : 
Stauseute Sashes adm ~ TN pon be entitled to make a further charge of not more than tos. per ton Co 
a oe ; a. for filling and hire of drums. When drums are supplied by the pur _ 
1, Weak acid—i.e., acid pak set ny hye on including go p.ct. H2SO,. | chaser, a charge of 2s. per ton may be made to cover the cost ol 4 
v 4 . ° , 
: : " filling. vo 
Class A .. Arsenical acid + Oh rae colt ot 140° Tw. at 60° When the acid is supplied in the acid maker’s own carboys, hi _ 
duction o 6d. 7 cas ae shall be entitled to make a further charge of £1 per ton for filling ne 
each complete dunes Tees and hire of carboys. When carboys are supplied by the purchaser, the 
del by which the specific | 2 charge of 5s. per ton may be made by the acid makers to cover the es 
gravity is more or less than | cost of filling. P ™ 
140° Tw. at 60° Fahr. ExTRA CARRIAGE. 
ass PB  .. Non-arsenical or 8s. For acid of 140° Tw. at 60° : ; . ter 
Class B p tageeceon er oe} medi: 9 Fabr., with - tactease . In cases where a maker of sulphuric acid has, in order to supply lig 
duction of 7d. in respect of | his customers, to purchase supplies of acid from a third party, it su: 
=i a ae oat will be permissible for him, in so far as this is a departure from his ne 
i ‘ 
gravity is more or a, than | normal procedure, to charge to his customers any extra cost of car- . 
140° Tw. at 60° Fahr. riage thereby incurred. 



































Davis High Speed 
Steel Furnaces 


For Town’s Gas and Air Blast 





These Furnaces are strongly constructed, and have two 
heating chambers, each fitted with a rise-and-fall door, 
complete with the necessary counterbalance gearing. 


The heating element consists of Davis Patent Air- 
Blast Burners (air at 2 lbs. per sq. inch’, and the 
temperatures obtainable cover the full range required 
for the heat treatment of modern high speed tool steels. 
The lower chamber can be heated up to 1590° C., 
giving a temperature of 1000° C. in the upper oven. 
Both chambers can be muffled if so required. In this 
design of Furnace the flame does not come into contact 
with the work, and the controls of the burners are such 
that any kind of flame can be obtained ranging from 
reducing to oxidizing. 
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Size of Chambers: No. 200, 11 in. xX g in. x 44 in.; No. 300, 
174 in. x 14 in. x 7 in.; No. 400, 21 in. x 18 in. x 9g in. 


Prices from £39 
H.S.S. Furnaces for smaller operations, from £16: 6:6 


The Davis Furnace Co., Diamond Foundry, Luton 


(Proprietors: The Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd.) 
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LEICESTER GAS-WORKS’ ACCOUNTS. 


An analysis by Mr. Hubert Pooley (the Engineer and Manager) of 
the accounts of the Leicester Corporation Gas Department for the 
year 1917 shows capital outstanding amounting to £935,351, or at the 
rate of £5 Is. 1d. per ton of coal carbonized, and 8s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas sold. The quantity of coal carbonized was 166,152 tons, and 
the coal equivalent of oil used 18,825 tons. The make of gas was 
2,330,090,000 c.{t., or 12,597 c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized ; the sale 
being 12,113 c.ft. per ton. The figure for the unaccounted-for gas was 
3°86 p.ct. 

As to residuals, the net proceeds on the cost of coal were 61°02 p.ct. ; 
the gross cost of the coal being 20s. 7°55d. per ton, and the net cost 
12s. 7°06d. per ton. The gross profit amounted to £92,987, or 9°95. 
per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold; and the net profit to £9458, or roid. per 
1000 ¢.ft. sold. The net profit has been placed to the reserve fund. 


= 
=_- 


BELFAST GAS-WORKERS’ STRIKE. 


Emergency Staff Speedily Organized. 
The refusal of the Belfast Corporation to make an award of 8s. per 





week granted to a certain class of workers at the electricity station 
applicable to the gas-works, led to 200 men in the manufacturing 
section going on strike last week. The award was made to the elec- 
tricity workers by the Committee on Production; and, as an act of 
grace, the Corporation decided to extend the increased payment to a 


proportion of gas-works men, though the works are not a “ 


1 certified *’ 
undertaking. 


; The bonus was to be payable, under the Council's 
resolution, from May 1; but the employees contended that they should 
receive arrears from March 8—the date of the award. ; 
CL ss than 24 hours’ notice was given of this demand; so that the 
Corporation had no opportunity of considering it before the ‘‘ down 
too!s "" policy was erforced. Mr. J. D. Smith (the Gas Manager) 
promptly took steps to deal with the situation, and organized a 
voluntary emergency staff of almost 100 men, whose efforts prevented 
consumers being placed at any disadvantage. The Council, at a 
special mecting, instructed the Manager ‘* to enforce the terms of 
the agreement with, and institute legal proceedings against, every 
employee absenting himself or leaving his employment without giving 
the notices required by the agri ement.”” ; t " 
lhe lamplighters are not involved in the dispute, which had not 
terminated at the week-end. But, for purposes of economy, the 
lighting of the city, with the exception of a small central area, was 
suspended; so that after 10 o’clock the streets were in absolute dark- 
ness. I he emergency staff has since been augmented; and with 
their aid, and that of the mechanical stoking system, the officials 
were able to re-assure the public. . 





” WAR-TIME GAS PRICES IN FRANCE. 


The subjoined table has been compiled by Mr. G. W. Anderson, of 
No. 5, Westminster Chambers, S.W., from information which he has 
obtained as the result of inquiries respecting present prices of gas in 
France as contrasted with those prevailing before the war. 

















>, P >. W: ais 
Town. = — Price. Increase, 

s. d. s. d. s. d. P ct, 
Cambourg 6,000 6 92,11 4 4 64 = 66 
Coulommiers 7,000 § 7:!' 91 3 53 = 61 
Mantes .. . 13,C00 4 64/11 4 6 108 = 151 
Nogent-le-Roteau 8,509 5 0 13 73 8 74 = 172 
Pontoise . i 8,500 5 72 11 4 5 8 = 100 
Dee £ » ~ » 30,000 § 24 | 12 54 7 3 = 139 





GAS-WORKERS’ WAGES. 





Committee on Production Awards. 

An award has been issued by the Committee on Production respect- 
ing wages of gas workers of the Corporations of Bolton, Bury, Leigh, 
and Mossley, and the Farnworth and Kearsley Gas Company and the 
Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas Company, in connection with an applica- 
tion made by the Bolton and District Gas Workers’ Association on 
behalf of their members employed by the different undertakings. The 
claim submitted was for payment of the bonus of 123 p.ct.; and the 
matter was referred by the Ministry of Labour to the Committee on 
Production for decision. Subsequently, by agreement between the 
parties, the claim as first submitted was withdrawn ; and in substitu- 
tion therefor the Union asked for the application to their members 
employed by the undertakings affected of the award of the Committee 
on Production of March 27, 1918, with respect to gas workers. 

The Committee have therefore repeated the award, which was set out 
in full on p. 50 of the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ for April 9. 





In the case of the Corporation of Kilmarnock, the parties to the 
claim submitted on behalf of the members of the Municipal Em- 
ployees’ Association employed in the gas undertaking asked for an ad- 
vance of 5s.a week as from the beginning of the first full payday in 
December, 1917, and a bonus’ of 124 p.ct. on earnings. The Com- 
mittee award is that the men concerned, aged 18 years and over, 
shall receive a further increase of 4s. a week, the payment of such 
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vice, dema ads the most careful and exact heat treatment of vital parts 
Gas Furnace installations in the leading Automobile Manufacturers of the Country. 
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amount, together with the existing advances, to be made on the 
basis of a week of six days or six shifts. Boys and youths under 
18 years of age shall receive an advance of 2s. a week (payable at 
the rate of 4d. a day or a shift for each day or shift worked), sub- 
ject to a maximum advance of 10s. a week over pre-war rates. The 
amounts awarded are to be taken into account in the calculation of 
payment for overtime or night duty or for work on Sundays and 
holidays, and are to be regarded as war wages, and recognized as 
due to, and dependent upon the existence of, the abnormal condi- 
tions now prevailing in consequence of the war. The advances are 
to be paid as from the beginning of the first full payday following 
Jan. 30 last. The 124 p.ct. is awarded in the same terms as in pre- 
vious decisions. 


_ 
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EDINBURGH GAS-WORKERS’ FURTHER DEMANDS. 





At a Meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners on 
the 29th ult., the Convener of the Works Committee (Bailie Douglas 
Elliot) intimated the receipt of a letter from the National Union of 
Corporation Workers, in which the request was made that men em- 
ployed on the shifts at the gas-works should be paid for Sunday 
labour as if it were overtime—viz., time-and-a-half on wages, p/us 
war bonuses—and not merely time-and-a-half on wages. In a 
memorandum by the Engineer (Mr. Alexander Masterton), after 
stating that the Commissioners agreed in December last that, if they 
were satisfied that the uniform practice is in favour of calculating 
bonuses in estimating overtime, they would accept the principle, he 
goes on to remark that the men were granted a war bonus, after- 
wards converted into war wages, amounting to 17s. per week, this 
bonus being applicable both to ordinary workers and to the shift 
men; but they have each to perform a full week’s work before they 
receive it. 

According to the men’s demand, the bonus is to be taken as part 
of their ordinary wages, and to be calculated in making up the time- 
and-a-half for Sunday. This was certainly not the intention of the 
Commissioners; and there is no reference whatever to Sunday time 
in the agreement. If the wages were made up on the above-men- 
tioned basis, the shift men would be receiving a greater amount 
than 17s. per week of war wages for the ordinary week’s work; and 
if a man lost a shift throughout the week, he would still claim the 
higher rate for Sunday work, and thus obtain his war wages without 
working his full week. To give an instance. Assuming that the 
rate on the shift amounts to 8d. per hour throughout the week, the 
time for Sunday work is at present calculated at 1s. per hour, and 
to the total wage thus arrived at is added a lump sum of 17s. per 
week war wages. The men suggest that this 17s. should be spread 
over the week, making the rate approximately 1s. per hour, and that 
the Sunday time should be calculated at 1s. 6d. ner hour. In this 





way, the war wage of 17s. disappears, and an altogether different 
figure arises; and for the weeks which include the Sunday time, the 
war wages would come, approximately, to 19s. 

The Commissioners took the view that Sunday work, being part 
of the ordinary weekly work, was not overtime in the sense of the 
award; and they therefore declined to grant the request. 

It was also reported that applications had been made for the 
124 p.ct. bonus for various tradesmen and semi-skilled workmen 
(joiners, coppersmiths, brassfinishers, hammermen, and machine en) 
not included in the arbitration with the National Union of Corpora- 
tion Workers, or otherwise provided for. It was explained by Mr. 
Masterton that, where the conditions applied, trade union rates ot! 
wages were paid, and semi-skilled men were put on the same footing 
as other workmen in the employ of the Commissioners. 


atten 
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WORKS CHEMIST AND HIS RELATION TO BUYING. 





At a recent meeting of the Birmingham and Midland Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry—Dr. R. S. Morrell presiding—Mr. 
E. R. CANNING, of Birmingham, read a paper on the ‘* Works 
Chemist and his Relation to Buying.” 


There was, he said, no doubt that, in the period of reconstruction 
following the war, the position of the chemist in industry would be of 
great importance. While it was not necessary that the chemist should 
be a commercial man, it was most desirable that he should adapt 
himself more closely to the commercial side of undertakings. Suffi- 
cient opportunity had not been afforded to him to obtain this know- 
ledge; while very frequently the chemist with full qualifications was 
underpaid. The value of the work of the chemist was not understood 
or sufficiently recognized in industrial undertakings; and when he 
effected economies or made improvements, he should not hide the fact 
from the management. As to buying, the chemist could exercise a 
potent influence if there were co-operation with the buyer. The 
chemist should refer to his work in terms that were better understood 
by the lay mind; and he should have power to confer with a consultant 
as occasion demanded. The works manager or foreman often took up 
a conservative attitude in regard to buying—in fact, the line of least 
resistance. Frequently, without the careful attention of the chemist, 
new goods offered were not investigated except superficially. All com- 
modities required in a works should be brought under review by 
degrees ; and the proper quality standardized. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was important that the works chemist should 
exert an influence in the purchasing of raw products. In regard to 
buying, the need of rapid analytical determination of samples was most 
essential. 

Mr. E. W. SMiTH remarked that, while he agreed as to increased 
chemical knowledge on the part of works managers, it was desirable 
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that the latter should not know more than the junior chemists. The 
unfortunate tendency was to make appointments on the basis of what 
appeared to be cheapness; and the result was that very many junior 
chemists were unable satisfactorily to solve comparatively simple pro- 
blems. Mr. Canning might strongly have advised that samples of 
many articles which it was proposed should be purchased by works 
should be sent to an analytical research adviser who was recognized as 
an expert in his particular department. It was of the first importance 
that senior chemists and manufacturers should do all they could for the 
better training of junior chemists. Before advocating the wholesale 
adoption of the junior chemist in works, it was necessary that, as a 
profession, they should first put their house in order, so that the juniors 
would be able to give the return that was expected of them. 

Mr. F. R. O’SHAUGHNESSY urged that the great industrial Mid- 
land community did not recognize adequately the value of the chemist. 
The waste of valuable acids was appalling. The sewage from certain 
industrial areas was distinctly acid; and a few years ago there were 
hundreds of tons of sewage deposit containing 2} p.ct. of copper. It 
was inexcusable prodigality. 

Mr. T. F. E. RHEAD said the works chemist should know precisely 
the cost of the materials he was using, and have a close knowledge as 
to the cost of working plants. 

Mr. CANNING, in reply, insisted that it was only by the closer 
co-operation of science and industry that foreign competition could be 
successfully met. 


<i 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Jay 13. 

In the London tar products market, pitch remains in a very strong 
position at not below 55s. net per ton in bulk at maker’s works for 
early delivery; while there are also inquiries in the market for next 
season. Solvent naphtha is steady at about 4s. 3d. net per gallon in 
bulk. It is understood that an official intimation has been issued to 
the effect that after Jure 30 next crude carbolic acid and crystals will 
cease to be under the control of the Ministry of Munitions. All the 
other tar products under official control remain as before. 

Sulphate of ammonia is attracting attention for next scason, now 
that the official prices for this period have becn announced, of which 
no doubt every maker of sulphate has received notice. Inquiries for 
May delivery have practically ceased. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
May 13. 
The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 27s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast 25s. to 
30s. per ton; West Coast—Manchester 25s. to 30s., Liverpool 25s. 










































to 30s., Clyde 25s. to 30s., nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 1o}d. 
to 114d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Toluol, 
naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 7}d. 
to 84d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. 9d. to 3s. 10d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 2s. 6d. to 2s. gd. Creosote, in bulk, North 4d. to 
4id. Heavy oils, in bulk, North 4}d. to 5d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct. 
East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, £5 to £6., 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘* A’’ quality, 4d. to 6d. per unit; ““B”’ 
quality, 13d. to 2d. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 
Tar Products. 


Market conditions have not varied much since the last report. The 
position of pitch is well maintained, both in London and the Pro- 
vinces, and prices generally are firm but unaltered. Efforts are being 
made to establish a uniform quotation of 30s. per ton; but it is difficult 
to see how this can be done in view of the great differences between 
London and Provincial quotations. Export trade is of quite small 
dimensions; nevertheless the London quotation of 55s. per ton is firmly 
held. Tar makes up to 35s. per ton London and 30s. in Provincial 
centres. Solvent naphtha is quite steady in London at 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
per gallon, but is inclined to be offered in the North at 3s. 9d. Makers 
are still forbidden to sell forward beyond the end of next month, and 
further regulations and restrictions are then to be looked for. Heavy 
naphtha is without change. Refined naphthalene is dull, in the ocon- 
tinued absence of shipping business; and crudes tend to lower prices, 
especially in the poorer grades. These can now be had at from 4,5 10s. 
per ton; while better qualities run up to £12 10s. There is a very 
heavy demand for benzol and toluol for official purposes. Creosote 
and carbolic acid also go into consumption practically as fast as pro- 
duced. Cresylic acid continues in request. Aniline oil is dull. Anthra- 
cene is firmer at up to 6d. per unit per cwt. The range of quotations 
is as follows: 

Benzol: 90% London, 1s. ojd., North 10}d. to 114d.; 50% North 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: 60% East and West Coast 3s. 6d. per gallon; crystals 
40% 1s. 3d. per lb. 

Crude Tar: London 32s. 6d. to 35s. 
28s. to 30s. per ton, ex works. 

Pitch: London 55s. f.o.b.; East Coast, 30s. to 328. f.o.b.; West 
Coast, 28s. to 30s. f.a.s.; Clyde 29s.; South Wales 38s. 

Solvent Naphtha: Naked London go-190% 4s. 6d.; North 3s. od. to 
4s. per gallon; go0-160% naked London 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; North 4s. 
to 4s. 3d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 84d. to 84d. ; North 63d. to 64d. 

Naphthalene: Refined £30 to £32 10s. ; salts 80s., bags included. 

Toluol: Naked, London 2s. 4d. ; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 43d.; North 4d. to 43d. (Government 


Midlands 27s. to 29s.; North 
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price, 75s. per ton f.o.b.—equal to 43d. per gallon) ; heavy oil, 43d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: ** A” quality, 40-45%, 43d. per unit; ‘*B”’ 
13d. to 23d. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 3s. per gallon; 97-99%, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per 
gallon, casks included ex works London and f.o.b. other ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked) £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 


quality, 


The home demand for this product continues urgent, both for agri- 
cultural and munitions purposes; and although every effort is being 
made to increase outputs, results will not be scen for some time to 
come. Meanwhile, manufacturers are .interested—and at the same 
time somewhat concerned—at the official statement that the synthetic 
production of ammonia is attaining satisfactory proportions. Some 
idea of the size of the plant and cost of production would have been 
welcome to the trade; but beyond the fact that the process utilized is 
a modification of the Haber. system, very little is vouchsafed. Next 
season’s prices—?.e., June 1 to May 31, 1919—have been fixed on the 
basis of the maker receiving £17 7s. 6d. per ton, quality 24} p.ct., in 
2 ewt. single bags free on rail at works, A/us any rise on present prices 
of acid on the basis of 11d. extra on sulphate for every 1s. rise on acid, 
plus also any rise in the price of bags over 1s. 33d. each. Makers are 
to take the responsibility for all other rises in cost of production. The 
price to the farmer will be £516 per ton delivered ; the difference being 
made good to the manufacturer by the Government department con- 
cerned. “This is quite in accordance with my anticipation of several 
wecks back, that any advantage in the way of price increase would 
be conceded by way of subsidy to the manufacturer on all sulphate 
used for agricultural purposes. Obviously, in face of the Corn Pro- 
duction Bill of last year, it was impossible to raise quotations to the 
farming community. The new price to the maker is an advance of 
42 7s. Od. per ton on the average agricultural price for this season; 
but even so, the terms are hardly satisfactory to manufacturers. 

ee 


Fire at the Belfast Gas-Works.—An outbreak of fire occurred at the 
Belfast Gas-Works last Friday, owing to some woodwork becoming 
ignited in the vertical retort-house. The City Fire Brigade was quickly 
on the spot, and the flames were conquered in a very short time; the 
damage done being slight. 

Cashel Gas Troubles.—At a mecting of the Cashel (co. Tip- 
perary) Urban Council, Mr. T. Moloney (the Gas Manager) reported 
that, as a result of the recent increase of prices, many houscholders 
had altogether shut off the use of gas, and others had cut down their 
consumption by one-half; so that the revenue from the increase was 
counterbalanced by the loss in consumption. In the summer months 
the receipts would be still lower. There were grave doubts whether 
the loss of revenue would be recovered in the winter months. 





The Sale of Stocks and Shares. 


A good attendance and sp‘ri‘ed cow p tiii_n marked a sale at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, on Tuesday week, by Messrs. A. & W. Richards. 
of stocks and shares i in various companies. In the Harrow and Stan. 
more Gas Company, £3896 of ordinary stock (receiving for the last 
four years 5} p.ct. per annum) sold at an average of £90 6s. 6d. p.ct, 
For £900 of consolidated ordinary stock in the Lea Bridge District 
Gas Company (now receiving 6} p.ct. per annum) £100 7s. 6d. p.ct. 
was realized. In the Hornsey “Gas Company, £400 of consolidated 
stock (receiving 9} p.ct. per annum) sold at £135 per £100. Next 
came 129 £10 “‘C”’ shares (now receiving £6 6s. p.ct. per annum) in 
the East Grinstead Gas and Water Company, which fetched £y tos. 
each. In the Ascot District Gas and Electricity Company, 44 £10 
original shares (dividend 53 p.ct. per annum) sold at £9 15s. and 
49 17s. 6d. each; and 50 £10 “‘ B”’ shares (also receiving 53 p.ct., 
with a maximum of 7 p.ct.), £8 5s. each. An amount of £420 of 
additional stock in the Harpenden District Gas Company (receiving 
47 11s. 6d. p.ct.) sold at £110 p.ct.; and £400 of ordinary stock 
(dividend 5 p.ct.).in the Guildford Gas Company, at £90 p.ct. In th 
Southend Gas Company, £:700 of new ordinary stock (receiving £5 5s. 
p.ct. per annum) realized £80 p.ct.; and £300 of ‘*B”’ stock (re- 
ceiving £4 17s. 6d. p.ct. per annum), £75 p.ct. 

—— 


Lighting Restrictions in Ontario.—The Assistant Fuel Controller 
has, says the ‘‘ Board of Trade Journal,’ announced new regulations 
whereby consumers of gas produced from coal within the Province of 
Ontario might not use gas for advertising purposes, display, window, 
or ornamental lighting as from April 1. The Order, which is intended 
to conserve gas, is as follows: “‘No purchaser or consumer of gas 
produced from coal within the Province of Ontario shall use such gas 
for lighting the interior of buildings during the hours in which such 
buildings are not open for business, provided that during such hours 
such lighting may be used as may be necessary to protect th 
buildings.”’ 

Prospective Demand for Gas Appliances.—At a meeting in Man- 
chester on Friday, it was stated, in the course of the discussion, that 
plans are being matured by the Local Government Board for the crec- 
tion of 300,000 working-class houses immediately the war terminates. 
Referring to the housing proposals, in moving the Local Government 
Board vote in the House of Commons, Mr. Haye *s Fisher recently said 
that it was quite hopeless to expect the necessary houses to be built 
by private enterprise alone; and the Local Government Board pro- 
pose “d, the refore, to go into partnership with local authorities and pro- 
vide 75 p.ct. of the “estimated outlay. The Royal Society of British 
hattiaia, the speaker added, were offering prizes throughout the 
country for the best plans for these houses. The matter is dealt with 
in a special article in the May “‘ Bulletin’ of the British Commercial 
Gas Association. 
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Use of Gas on Sundays.—According to a statement in ‘‘ The 


Times,”’ in the case of the Brentford Gas Company the greatest de- 


mand for gas occurred at midday of the hottest Sundays in July, 
showing that practically every consumer was using gas to cook the 
Sunday dinner. 


The Heating of Coroners’ Courts.—In connection with the recent 
allusions in our pages to the subject of the heating of Coroners’ Courts 
—and particularly the remarkable article of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, 
& Co.—the following from last Wednesday’s ‘‘ Evening Standard ”’ 
will be read with interest: ‘‘ This is a red-letter day at this Court. 
Hot-water radiators have at last been installed; and this is the first 
time they have been used. It is a warm day to-day; but juries have 
frequently complained of the cold before.’”-—Dr. Waldo, the City 
Coroner. 


The Seizure of an Irish Gas-Works.—The compulsory shutting- 
down of the Ballinasloe Gas-Works on their seizure by a sheriff’s 
bailiff has naturally caused serious inconvenience to consumers and all 
concerned. The seizure was made in respect of a judgment obtained 
by Messrs. Russell & Co., coal contractors, for £800 for coal supplied 
to the Urban Council, whose liabilities in the matter of gas manufac- 
ture total £[2080; while their assets do not reach three figures. A 
sheriff’s sale was subsequently held, but was adjourned after a horse 
and some coke and lime had been sold. Hopes are entertained that a 
way will be found out of the difficulty. 


Bonus Problem at Birmingham.—At a mecting of the Birming- 
ham City Council last week, a resolution was passed approving of the 
action of the Salaries, Wages, and Labour Committee in granting the 
12} p.ct. bonus to the manual employees in the gas, electric supply, 
tramways, and water (cert'fied) departments. The Committee recom- 
mended, however, that no such bonus be made to the manual workers 
in the non-certified departments of the Corporation. An amendment 
was carried by 44 votes to 40 asking for arbitration by the Ministry of 
Labour. This week a joint requisition will be made to the Concilia- 
tion Board of the Ministry on behalf of the Corporation and the em- 
ployees concerned. 


The Manchester Gas Department War Benevolent Fund.—The 
statement for the year ended March 30, issued by Mr. Fredk. A. Price 
(the Chairman of the Manchester Corporation Gas Department War 
Benevolent Fund) and Mr. Godfrey Kaye (the Hon. Secretary), shows 
that during the year the subscriptions received from the Superin- 
tendent’s office, meter departments, collectors’ office, the stoves show- 
rooms, and other departments, totalled £176; and allowances were 
paid to dependants of employees fallen in the war amounting to £120. 
A sum of £12 was donated to the Superintendent’s cigarette fund for 
soldiers, and nearly £440 to the Lancashire County (Prisoners of War) 
War Comforts Association and other institutions. 








BRADDOCK’S 





Coleraine Gas Undertaking.—It was reported at a meeting of the 
Coleraine Urban Council that there was a cash balance in favour of 
the gas-works amounting to £454, and that there had been a small 
profit on the year’s working. The expenditure on the works for the 
ensuing year was estimated at £1253. In view of this financial posi- 
tion, recommendations were adopted for increases and alterations in 
the prices charged for gas and residual products. An addition of 10d, 
per 1000 c.ft. is to be charged for gas, making the price 5s. tod. ; the 
price for power to be the same as for lighting. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 





[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List’? for May 8.] 
Nos. 7138—7535.- 


ABRAHAMS, E. GoLDsmMip.—** Generation, from incandescent car- 
bonaceous material, of fuel gas for internal-combustion engines, and 
apparatus therefor.” No. 7435. 

BARRALET, J. H.—‘* Water-heaters or geysers.’’ No. 7469. 

CLARKE, R.—‘‘Machines for clearing obstructions in mains.” 
No. 7197. 

DAvis GAS STOVE COMPANY.—Sce Barralet. No. 7469. 

DEBAISIEUX, E. L.—‘‘ Gas stoves.”’ No. 7210. 

DencH, R. W.—** Suction-gas plant for use on motor-vehicles.”’ 
No. 7451. 


HARVEY, E. W., and the HARVEY Gas-FuRNACE COMPANY.- 


** Regenerative or recuperative furnace installations.”” No. 75209. 
Heirs, G.—‘* Water heaters or boilers.”” No. 7447. 
HittTon, R. S.—** Apparatus for spraying liquids.’’ No. 7509. 


Kimpton, W. H.-—‘‘ High-pressure low-power gas-burner.”? No. 
7439. 

LETONDU, P.—See Kimpton. No. 7439. 

MonD, A.—“‘ Gas-driven vehicles.” No. 7535. 

PARKER, J. W.—See Abrahams. No. 7435. 

RICHARDSON, J.—See Dench. No. 7451. 

THUMAN, F.—*‘ Apparatus for feeding fuel, &c., to gas- 
No. 7532. 

TOFIELD, H. C.—‘‘ Jointed arms or brackets 
7358. 

Tyas, W. H.—‘ Valves for gas-containers 
No. 7482. 

Watson, M. A.—-“‘ Flint strikers for igniting gas.’’ No. 710. 

Wricut & EAGLE RANGE, Lrp., and Yares, Il. JA “s.——" Tilt- 
ing crucible furnaces.’? No. 7457. 


’ 


producers.’ 
for gas-lamps.”’ No. 


for motor vchicles.’’ 
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Fraserburgh Gas Supply.—The Fraserburgh Gas-Works show an 
appreciable growth in the use of gas. The output from May 16 last 
year to the end of April was 32,770,400 c.ft.—an increase compared 
with the same period of the previous year of 3,362,800 c.ft. 

Monte Video Gas Company.—The report to be submitted at the 
annual meeting to-morrow states that the profit for the year ended 
Dec. 31 last, as shown by the revenue account, is 419,164; and after 
providing interest on the debenture stock and other charges, and in- 
cluding £14,694 brought forward from the previous year, the balance 
at the credit of profit and loss available for dividend is £33,956. An 
interim dividend of 6s. per share (less income-tax) was paid in respect 
of the half year ended June 30; and the Board now recommend the 
payment of a further amount of 6s. per share (also less income-tax), 
making together 3 p.ct. for the year, and carrying forward a balance 
of £17,699. The balance at the credit of the reserve account remains 
at £32,000, the contingency account at £17,739, and the insurance 
fund at £12,500. For the whole year, the sales of gas show a decrease 
of 3°78 p.ct. ; but during the latter part of it the consumption improved, 
and the returns in this respect continue to be favourable. The great 
difficulty which has been experienced for a considerable time in ship- 


Lighting Offence at Huddersfield.—At Huddersfield last week 
Harry Morris, a foreman at the Corporation gas-works, was fined 
£25 for a lighting offence which the Magistrates characterized as very 
serious. Two naked gas-lights had shone through six window-panes 
from midnight to 2 a.m., on a night when there was an air-raid warn- 
ing. The defence was that all precautions were taken; but the two 
lights referred to could not be seen from inside the works, and were 
overlooked. The defendant was not present when the first warning 
was received; and it was stated that the Gas Committee would take 
full responsibility. 

Bradford Municipal Workers’ Wages.—To settle the troublous 
problem of the increase of wages of the various employees under the 
Bradford Corporation [in regard to which an Arbitrator’s award was 
recently made, but a number of doubtful points had to be submitted 
for explanation, the result being that the employees were not satisfied], 
the War Wages Committee last week decided to offer a general in- 
crease of 2s. 6d. per week,-as from March 1, bringing the advances to 
20s. above pre-war rates for men, 13s. for women, and tos. for youths 
and girls. This means the suspension of the operation of the award. 
The gas-workers were the first departmental staff to accept the new 





ping coal and other materials to Monte Video shows little alleviation ; 
but everything continues to be done to secure the necessary supplies. 





offer. 


The manner of the settlement suggests that neither the recent 


gas-workers’ strike nor the tramway strike need have occurred. 

















STOCK MARKET REPORT. ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS, 
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MARKETS in the Stock Exchange last week sae) : 3 3 E Closing Present Hind 
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Even the volume of business showed an im- £ a p.c. a 1914, Bargains, 
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Omagh Gas Undertaking.—At a mecting of the Omagh (co. 
Tyrone) Urban Council, the report on the audit of the gas-works’ 
accounts showed a profit of £352 on the year’s working. The Council 
sanctioried the appointment of Mr. P. J. O’Callaghan (the Gas 
Manager) as Consulting Manager of the Strabane Gas-Works. ~ 


Lurgan Gas Provisional Order.—The Lurgan Town Council dis- 
cussed the situation created by the ‘‘ blocking”? by the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons of the Council’s Gas Provisional Order Bill, 
on grounds associated with troubles with the employees at the works. 
It was decided that the Town Clerk (Mr. F. W. Pollock) should pro- 
ceed to London to deal with the matter, in the hope that he may be 
able to have the “‘ block ’’ removed. 


Suggested Amalgamation of Padiham and Burnley.—At a public 
meeting held recently at Padiham, an explanation was given by Mr. 
Wiggins (the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Urban Dis- 
trict Council) of the increase of 1s. in the pound in the general district 
rate. 
department, owing to increased wages and cost of materials. 





He stated that last year’s estimates had been upset in every | 
Gas | 


had been sold at normal prices; and in this department £900 was lost 


last year, whereas the average profit in the last eight years was £1085 
per annum. Wages had increased by about 50 p.ct.; but the advance 
was much more in the case of the gas-works’ employees. Burnley 
was seeking to co-operate with Padiham in a town-planning scheme ; 
and, in his opinion, the question of Padiham’s amalgamation with 
Burnley would come up again. 


The Federation of British Industries, by a unanimous resolu- 
tion of their Executive Council, have now given their support to the 
Decimal Coinage Bill which is before the House of Lords. 


The Manchester Corporation have appointed a Special Sub-Com- 
mittee with power to arrange for the fixing of furnaces to the boilers 
at certain baths, to enable experiments to be made in the burning of 
coke and coke breeze. 


The report of the Public Control Committee adopted by the 
London County Council at their meeting last week recommended the 
approval of a special estimate of expenditure of £600, in respect of the 
cost of proceedings before the Select Committee on Gas Undertakings 
(Statutory Requirements). 


Mention was made on p. 221 of last week’s ‘“‘ JoURNAL”’ of the 
special Raschig rings for use as filling material in washing-towers, &c. 
In forwarding a leaflet containing full information regarding the rings 
Messrs. C. H. Kempton & Co., Ltd., of No. 235, Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E., point out that they have a special licence to manufacture 
and supply these goods. 


In reply to a letter asking for the views of the Corporation as to 
whether municipal corporations who own gas undertakings should be 
represented before the Statutory Prices Committee, the Barrow Town 
Council resolved that the Secretary of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations be informed that the Corporation cannot see their way to 
join in the proposed representation before the Select Committee. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 
ENGINEER OR ENGINEER AND GENERAL MANAGER. 


Appointment Wanted. 


Leeds Gas Undertaking. Applications by May 21. 
ENGIERES 2 MANAGER. No. 6449. Applications Plant, &c., for Sale. 
y May 20. 
Assistant MANAGER. Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company. Gravesend. 
DRavGHTsMAN. No. 6451. | lige mg tS 
Assistant CuEMist, No, 6436. Soe Gime 3 


Weck CENTRE VALVE, 


Plant. &c., Wanted. 


Gas-Works ForemAN. No. 6448. 


Works Foreman. Walsall Gas Department. 
cations by May 20. 





Appli- 
Works. 


Gas ENGINEER AND MANAGER, 


EXHAUSTER AND Fturp Mixer. Milton Iron Works, 
No. 6446. 
Wolverhampton Gas-Works. 


Station Meter (New or Second Hand). 


TENDERS FOR 
Coal. 


Prymouta Gas DeparTMEeNT. Tenders by May 25, 
Torquay Town Councit, Tenders by May 27. 
Tar and Liquor. 


LovensorovcH GaAs 
June 10, 


No, 6460, 


DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 


Alloa Gas-| Wuitmstow anp ALpEerRLry Epce Gas Company, 


Tenders by June 3. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAY. 
In view of the Whitsuntide Holiday, all communications 
for the next issue of the “JOURNAL” should reach the 
Office not later than the first post on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
ander 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 23s. 6d.; Half Year, 12s. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 
is made. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER Kina, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams: ‘‘*GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 


Q* EILL’S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION, 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 








SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.5, 1. 
WHET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones; 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams— 
| Brappoor, OtpHaM,”’ and ‘‘ Mareiqvus, Lams Loxpon,” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Many at Hitt, Lonpon, BO, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
Patmerston Hovsz, 
Onp Broap Straezt, Loxpor, H.C, 


“7TOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resiews 4,500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
ANDREW SraPHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Loxpox, H.C. * Volcanism, Loudon." 








BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKES. 
BAGzLezy, MILLS, & Co., 
92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., invite 


inquiries from all gas-works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, 


83, St, Mary at Hitt, Loxpon, BO, 8 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


‘ KLEENOFF,’’ THE COOKER CLEANSER, 
Tins for sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Many at Hitt, Loxpon, H.O0, 8 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


Ltd., 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





ENGLISH BOG ORB AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


B 2!T18H GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 


(W. T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatoon Works, Baansiey, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALOON” INVERTED LAMPS and SQUARE 
LANTERNS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS 
for Street Lamps. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
= Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosePe TaYLor AND Co., OznTRaL PLumBinc Works, 
Botton, 


Telegrams—"'Sarunators Botton.’’ Telephone 0848, 





GED your inquiries for Carburetted 











18, ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop Green, Lonpon, N, 22, 


Telegrams: ‘* Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
"Phone : Palmer's Green 608, 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS, 


JAMES 








Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 19, p, 871, 





MILNE & SON, LTD. 


(EsTABLISHED 1750.) 





SLOT AND ORDINARY DRY METERS, 





EXTENSIVE RANGE OF USEFUL GAS 
WORKS’ ACCESSORIES, 





EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and LEEDS, 


HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER - GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Viororn1a Staezt, Westminster, 8.W, 1. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
Soe ha easy aca esas a 
Carbolle Acid, Sulphate of ee 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
BLEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Ross Mount 
Tronworks, ELLAND, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


GPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pzanoz & Sons, Lrp. 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C, Works—SILveRrTown, 
Telegrams—'' HyprocHtoni0, Fzx, Lonpon."’ 
Telephone—1588 Avenvs (8 lines), 


LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 


(HstaBuisHep 1850.) 


WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY, 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS, 


EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 809.) 








ANTED—at a Gas-Works in the 

North of England, making 150 Million Cubic 

Feet per Annum, Experienced ENGINEER and 
MANAGER, with a knowledge of Inclined Retorts. 

Applications, by letter, stating Age, Qualifications, 

Experience, and Salary required, accompanied by not 

more than Two recent Testimonials, to be sent to No. 

6449, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, FLert Street, 

E.C. 4, on or before Saturday, May 25, 1918. 


PrIBsT CLASS Draughtsman wanted 
for a Gas-Works in Yorkshire. Thorough Know- 
ledge of Gas-Works Plant necessary. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and 
Salary required, to No. 6451, care of Mr. Kina, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fieet Street E.C. 4, 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALSALL. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee require imme- 
diately a Competent WORKS FOREMAN—one 
Ineligible for the Army. 

Application, in own Writing, stating Wages required, 
and enclosing Three Testimonials, addressed to the 
undersigned, and marked ‘* Works Foreman,” not later 
than the 20th inst. No house provided, 

B. W. Surrx, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, 
Pleck, Walsall, 
May 1, 1918. 


OX Sturtevant Rotary Exhauster 
No. 00. Direct Coupled on one Bed-Plate to 
Sturtevant enclosed Engine. Price, £100. 

One FLUID MIXER, 1 ft. 4 in. dia., 2 ft. 
Capacity, 15 gallons. Fast and Loose Pulleys 
Gearing. Price, £25. 

MILTon Ironworks, GRAVESEND. 


high, 
and 





OR SALE, Cheap—A Good Quantity 
of 6 in. diameter Spigot and Socket PIPES for 
— Water. Tested 200 lbs, and 250 lbs. respec. 
ively. 
Address, No. 6445, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt C 
Fueet STREET, E.O. 4. st: 





BOROUGH OF TORQUAY. 


HE Torquay Town Council invite 
TENDERS for the Supply of 3500 Tons of GAS 
COAL, or such Quantity as the Coal Controller may 
allocate, delivered free into Stores at the Works, Barton 
Road, St. Mary Church. 

For further Particulars and Form of Tender, apply 
to the Manager of the Gas- Works. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘“*Tender for Coal,’’ to 
reach the undersigned not later than noon on Monday, 
the 27th of May, 1918. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, 

Frepk. 8. Hex, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, 
Torquay, May 15, 1918. 





‘““PERROX.” ‘FERROX.” ‘“ FERROX.’ 
BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bogore, 85 per cent. Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate, For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippresex. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 


C. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


MEWBUEN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent London.”” 'Phone: 248 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcoastle-on-Tyne, 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited,Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers. Hapton, near Accrington, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID,, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 
given to Gas Companies. 


(F4s -WORKS requiring Extensions 


shonld Commnnicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION inGAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Fixams. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results. 
Low Fees. 
PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING Tutors, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 

















(as Engineer and Manager, at present 


in Charge of 170 Million Works, desires 
CHANGE. Had Experience in different towns of all 
methods of Carbonization—Horizontals, Inclines, and 
Verticals. Able to Desien and Carry Out all Engineer- 
ing Requirements of a Gas-Works. 
Address No. 6450, care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Furet Srrrer, B.C. 4, 


MERTHYR TYDFIL GAS COMPANY. 
ASSISTANT Manager required. Elec- 


trieally Driven Stoking Machinery and Carbu- 
retted Water Gas Plant. Coal, and Gas 
Provided. 

Applications, with Full Particulars as to Age, Quali- 
fications, and Salary required, together with Re- 
ferences, to James E, KeEnsHoLE, Engineer and 
Manager, Gas Offices, MERTHYR TYDFIL, 


ANTED — Assistant Chemist for 
Tar Works Laboratorv in Metropolitan Area. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6486, care of Mr. Kina, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fieet Street, E.C, 4. 





House, 








CITY OF LEEDS. 


HE Corporation invite Applications 

for the Position of ENGINEER or ENGINEER 

and GENERAL MANAGER of the Gas-Works Under- 

taking. Candidates must have had Experience in 
similar undertakings. 

Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, Experi- 
ence, and Salary required, accompanied by copies of 
three Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not 
later than the 2lst inst.. and endorsed ‘‘ Engineer or 
Engineer and General Manager, Gas- Works.” 

Canvassing members of the Council is prohibited. 

Rosert E, Fox. 


Town Clerk. 
May 8, 1918, 





(JAPABLE Gas-Works Foreman wanted 


at once by 70 Million Gas Company 40 Miles 
from London. Must be thoroughly up to date, able to 
Control Men, carry out necessary Repairs to Plant, and 
Take Charge of Works under Manager. Good Wages 
to right man. 
Apvly, by letter, stating Age and Qualifications, to 
No. 6448, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Frerr 
Srreet, E.C. 4. 





ANTED—Station Meter, New or 
Second Hand, in Good Condition, to Pass 8000 
to 10,000 c.ft. per Hour. 
Offers to J. W. Napier, Gas-Works, ALLOA, 


OR SALE—One 18-in. Weck Centre 
VALVE. little used. Condition as New. 
Can be seen. by appointment on Anplication to P. G, 
WINSTANLEY, WOLVERHAMPTON Gas CoMPANY, 


OR SALE, in First-Class Condition, 

One GAS BOOSTING FAN, with 16 in. Inlet and 

18 in. Outlet, made by the Buffalo Forge Company, 

coupled Direct toa 80 H.P. De Laval Steam Turbine, the 

whole mounted on a Cast Iron Base, ready for imme- 
diate use. May be Seen on Application. 

Offers invited to Nu. 6446, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt 

Court, Fieet Street, B.C. 4. 


AS PLANT for Sale.—We can 


always offer New and Second-Hand Gas Appa- 
ratus, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers. Purifiers. Gasholders, 
Tanks.Valves, Connections,&c. Alsoa few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before order- 
ing elsewhere. 
Firate Buaketey, Sons, anv Oo., Lrp., Cxuron 
Fenton, near LEEDS. 














OMPLETE Gas-Works Plant. Cheap 
before removal.—Four Cast-Iron RETORTS, and 
all to follow. Pipe CONDENSERS, 5 in. diam. x 12 ft. 
high. Cripps’ 6in. Patent WASHER. PURIFIERS, 
four 6 ft. square x 4 ft. deen. GASHOLDER, 380 ft. 
diam. with Steel Tank; GASHOLDER, 28 ft. diam., in 
Brick Built Tank, at the Gas Works, Castlewellan, Co. 
Down. 
Firta BLAKE ey, Sons, & Co., Ltp., Caurcu Fenton, 
via LEEDs. 





AS Exhausters and Pressure Blowers. 
Direct Acting, Reciprocating, by Dempster’s, 
Direct Steam Driven, 9 in. Cylinders, 20 in. Stroke, 
with Two 8 in. diameter Gas Cylinders. One Ditto 
(smaller); also Waller's, Laidlaw’s. and Donkin’s 
makes, various sizes, for Immediate Delivery. 
—— BLaxkELEy, Sons & Co., Lrp., Church Fenton, 
REDS. 


OR SALE Promptly from Stock— 


RETORT MOUNTINGS—Ironwork for two Beds of 
Eighths; also sundry Hydraulic Mains, Furnace Iron- 
work. &c. 

CONDENSERS—Set of Five Annular, Half-million 
per day, One Annular Column 30 x 18 x 16 ft. 

EXHAUSTERS-—18 in stock, various sizes, Engine 
and Belt Driven. 

WASHERS—Two Holmes’ Patent Brush Washers 
6 in. and 8 in. Connections; Walker’s Patent 14 in, Con- 
nections; New 8 in. Livesey. 

SCRUBBERS—One Wrought Iron 7 ft, diam. x 30 ft. 
high, and one 5 ft. diam. x 25 ft. high. 

PURIFIERS—One Set of Four 10 ft. square. Two 
Sets 6 ft. square, Water Lutes. 

GASHOLDERS—Six in stock. Capacities 170,000, 
28,000, 22,000 (2), 12,000, 10,000. Quotations for Delivery 
and Erection. 

GOVERNORS Peebles totally enclosed, 12 in, Con- 
nections; Cowan’s Water Loaded 6 in. and 5 in. Con- 
nections; Parkinson’s 8 in. Connections. 

STATION METERS-—8 in., 5 in.,and 8 in. Connec- 
tions. 

PHOTOMETER—Sugg’s 60 in. Bar Photometer com- 
plete, practically new. 

— for Storage, Valves, and Sundries, large 
stock. 
Other Plant Constantly coming into stock. 

Firta BiakeEtey, Sons, AND Co., Ltp., CHURCH FEN- 

TON, NEAR LEEDS, 





LOUGHBOROUGH CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
TENDERS FOR TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
HE Gas Committee of the Lough- 


borough Corporation invite TENDERS for the 
Purchase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR made at their Works during the Twelve 
Months from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919. 
— amount of Tar, 650 Tons; Liquor, 1200 
ons. 

The Contractor to state price for Liquor at 5° Twad- 
del, and per ton extra for every 4° above 5°. 

The Corporation to Deliver both Tar and Liquor 
either into Contractors’ Boats at Canal Wharf or into 
Contractors’ Tanks at the Midland, Great Central, or 
London and North-Western Stations, Loughborough. 

Tenders, to be endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Tar and 
Liquor’? and addressed and Delivered to H. Perkins, 
Esp., Town Clerk, Loughborough, not later than Mon- 
day, the 10th of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any Tender. 

EpwWarD ONIONS, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Loughborough, May 11, 1918. 





BOROUGH OF PLYMOUTH. 
(G 


AS-W ORES.) 


HE Gas Committee of the Plymouth 

Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the Supply of 25,000 Tons of GAS COAL, to be Deli- 

vered in such quantities as may from time to time be 
determined as from the Ist of July next. 

The Coal is to be Delivered f.o.r, Keyham Station, 
Devonport. 

Forms of Tender and Specification may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

The Committee reserve the right to accept Tenders 
for the whole or any portion of the quantity offered, 
and do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Tender for Gas Coal” 
and addressed to the Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, 
Plymouth, are to be Delivered on or before Saturday, 


May 25, 1918. 
W. P. Terver, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Keyham, 
Devonport. 





WILMSLOW AND ALDERLEY EDGE GAS 
COMPANY. 


HE Directors invite Tenders for 

the Purchase of the Surplus TAR and AMMO- 

NIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works during 
the Year ending June 30, 1919. 

Copy of Specification and Form of Tender may be 
obtained on application to Mr. C. E, Holt, Manager, 
Gas-Works, Wilmslow. 

Tenders (so endorsed) addressed to Mr. W. H. Welsh, 
Secretary, 52, Brown Street, Manchester, to be sent in 
not later than Monday, June 3, 1918. 

W. H. WELSH, 
Secretary. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL issumD DER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in 
LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODIOALLY 
at THE MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, 5.0. 

Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs, A. & W. RicHARDS, at 37, WaLBROOK, H.C. 


THOS. DUXBURY & Co. 


16, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Specialists in Gas Coal and Cannel. 


COKE MERCHANTS. 


Telephone: 
$268 and 8269 City. 








Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Manchester.’ 
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